GREAT MOMENTS 
IN HISTORY 




1910 — Piet Vlag , cooks up 
a hot idea — he starts the 
Masses. 



K 




1917 — Everybody loves us but the government's 
agin us. The Masses is suppressed. 



1926 — Hello , Cap! Here we are again . 
The New Masses appears. 



DEAR READERS: 

The New Masses has survived another difficult year. It was rough sailing. For 
12 months the staff has lived on coffee and crullers. Artists and writers worked with- 
out pay. The auditor has just gone over our books and he can’t prove how we could 
have existed. But we did. 

It is another of those miracles that has been happening every year since the old 
Masses began in 1910. 

Loyal readers sent us new readers; and they sent us what they could spare. 

We have been criticized, praised and damned in a thousand letters for 12 months. 
That’s life. 

But the past year of the New Masses has been worth living. A new group of 
young writers and artists of genuine talent have appeared. They brought with them 
a fresh new vigor and a new life. Meanwhile established writers have contributed 
some of their best work. 

Circulation has increased rapidly. The magazine is reaching thousands of young 
workers, students and intellectual rebels in factories, workers clubs, colleges, and lit- 
erary groups in this country and abroad. 

It is recognized now that the New Masses has a real and solid function in the 
revolutionary movement in America. 

If our readers will help we will live another year. New Masses can become a 
powerful medium. 

We need 10,000 new subscribers. If you are a sincere friend of the New Masses 
you will help us in at least one of the four ways we suggest below. 

Use the blanks and begin now. 



FOUR WAYS: 1. 



3 . 




here ! 



1. Send us at least one new yearly sub. 
Or renew your own. (Use blank 
No. 1.) 



Here's $1.50 for one year's sub 
Name .. 



Bend copies every month to: 

Name 



2. Send us as many 4 months trial subs Street 

at 50 cents each as you can secure — 
or pay for. (Blank No. 2.) City ... 



Street 
City ... 



3. Take a bundle of the NEW MASSES 
every month. We believe there are 
100 readers who will take 10 copies 
of every issue for a year. ($1.00 a 
month). This alone means a thous- 
and new readers. (Blank No. 3.) 

4. If you can’t get subs — help the drive 
with a donation. (Use the last blank.) 



2 . — 

Enclosed 50 cents for four months trial sub 

Name 

Street 

City 



4 . -- 

Enclosed $ for New Masses Drive 

Name 

Street 

City _ 
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MICHAEL GOLD 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 



“The Soviet flag is flying over a greater area in China today 
than is held by the counter-revolutionary government.” 

The sentence is culled from a manifesto issued this May, calling 
for an all-China Soviet Congress in November. 

Is there another John Reed in America? We would advise 
him to hasten to China, to be present at another ten days which 
will soon surely shake the world. Roar, China! shake the pillars 
of this capitalist world, until it crashes around our ears, and in 
the debris we can set manfully and cheerfully to work on some- 
thing better. We are tired of this vast, horrible machine dedicat- 
ed only to the making of money. We are tired of caste, of cant and 
hypocrisy, of cruelty and corruption. The joy has gone out of 
work; it is commercialized. The joy has gone out of play; it is 
commercialized. There is no honest friendship under capitalism; 
there is no love; it is no society of human beings, living for each 
other’s mutual advancement, but a great pack of ravening wolves. 

Turn wolf, or starve to death; this is the choice capitalism lays 
before each individual. We are sick of being forced to make the 
choice. It has all become a cheap racket; but life is surely bet- 
ter than that. Roar, China, roar! 



The Classic Model — 

One must read deeply into the body of Marxian literature to un- 
derstand these great human earthquakes that are shaking the 
world in China, India, Soviet Russia, and Europe. 

The aim is a working-class government that will communize 
land, factories and every other means of production, and admin- 
ister them for the welfare of the masses, instead of for the profit 
of a few thousand millionaires. The political means chosen for this 
transition is the Soviets. Human history is becoming a conscious 
planned development. Revolutions are no longer the blind spon- 
taneous accidental affairs of the past. A classic technique has 
been worked out. 

Karl Marx was the Darwin who demonstrated the laws that 
operate in political upheavals. It was his study of the French Com- 
mune that gave Lenin and the Russian Revolution the wisdom 
and direction to save that revolution from the ignominious defeat 
that marked the Socialist revolution in Germany. 

No bourgeois parliaments, no class collaboration! This is the 
rock on which the French Commune went down in precious pro- 
letarian blood, the rock that Marx charted, that Lenin avoided, 
and that every real revolution from now on will watch for through 
the darkest storms. 



Nothing can be expected from the upper classes but resistance 
when there is any prospect of real change. In peaceful times the 
bourgeoisie will fight economic change by professing the parlia- 
mentary “socialism” that is growing so fashionable and safe. In 
periods of disturbance they will shoot, imprison, behead and tor- 
ture workers as in the past. 

Sacco and Vanzetti — 

It is the third anniversary of their murder of Sacco and Van- 
zetti. Mass-meetings are being held all over America to honor 
the memory of the “good shoemaker and poor fish-peddler.” 

The story will never die. It has become part of the new pro- 
letarian mythos, that great symphony of blood and tears whose 
vibrations will yet shatter every throned injustice. 

Sacco and Vanzetti were Workers. In cotton mills, steel mills, 
coal mines, and on the long bread lines of America, behold the 
Workers! this base upon which the social pyramid is builded! this 
nation within the nation; this caste of untouchables for whom few 
writers speak, few scientists think! When there is work, they are 
harnessed to the great plow of American prosperity, given food 
enough to keep them fit. When there is no work, they are turned 
out to starve; the land, the factories, all the tools of work belong 
to the masters. 

Slaves; forty million Americans are wage-slaves! To rebel 
means to chance the physical death; not to rebel means to die the 
spiritual death. Sacco and Vanzetti knew the proletarian hell; 
they were immigrants and Workers. They chose to become rebels 
against capitalism. For this they were killed by the masters. 

It was no accidental slip-up on the part of a few prejudiced 
judges or district attorneys! it was the normal course of capitalist 
justice. The Worker who agitates against wage-slavery is always 
to be punished; he is guilty and dangerous, he is a “mad dog.” 

Give Us Barr abas! 

Every month hundreds of proved axe-murderers, torch-slayers, 
rapers, kidnappers, forgers, gangsters, blackmailers and other 
proved criminals are released by pardon boards from American 
prisons: America respects them, feels a kinship. 

But Mooney and Billings are still in jail after thirteen years; 
there was no mercy for Sacco and Vanzetti; there is no mercy 
waiting for the six youthful Negro and white Worker-militants who 
face the electric chair in Georgia ; or for the farm workers who led 
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TOM MOONEY’S MAY DAY SMILE: The courageous fighter, 
now spending his 13 th year in prison , from a drawing by Hugo 
Gellert, made on May 1 , 1930, at San Quentin . 

a strike in Imperial Valley recently, and now are serving a term 
of 42 years ; or for the Gastonia strikers. 

Hundreds of such cases in America; and each time the capitalist 
white-collar mob howls for lynching and blood. 

A pattern has been fixed; we know what capitalist justice is 
like; have no illusions; the Workers feel the reality of all this 
white terror, and swear solemnly: -“Our day will come!” 

Kitchener said at the beginning of the war: England will lose 
all the battles, but will win the war. England did not win the war ; 
American plutocracy won it ; but we can truthfully say : 

Labor may lose all the battles, but it will win the class-war. 
Labor has seemed to lose every battle, every strike and frame- 
up for the past hundred years, and yet today there is a Soviet 
Eussia, a nascent Soviet China, a great international labor move- 
ment. Labor is doggedly and surely winning its great war for 
the management of the world. 

Proletarian Literature — 

Every day this is evidenced, too, on the cultural front. It is dif- 
ficult for the bourgeois intellectuals to understand or acknowledge 
this. One of their favorite superstitions is that culture is always 
the product of a few divinely-ordained individuals, operating in 
a social vacuum. 

We know and assert that culture is a social product; as bees 
who feed upon sumach or buckwheat produce honey of those flavors, 
so will the individuals living within a specific social environment 
give off an inevitably-flavored culture. 

It could not be otherwise. Who could expect a Walt Whitman at 
the court of Louis the Fourteenth? Who, among the cacophonies 
and tensions of a modern industrial city, would ask a musician to 
originate bland gavottes and minuets? 

But the intellectuals sneer at the idea of a proletarian literature. 
They will acknowledge the possibility of nationalist cultures; but 
they have not reached the understanding that the national idea 
is dying, and that the class ideologies are alone real in the world 
today. 

I believe I was the first writer in America to herald the ad- 
vent of a world proletarian literature as a concomitant to the 
rise of the world proletariat. This was in an article published 
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in the Liberator for 1920, called, “Towards Proletarian Art.” 
Mine was a rather mystic and intuitive approach; nothing had yet 
been published in English on this theme; the idea was not yet m 
the air, as it is today; I was feeling my way. 

But the little path has since become a highroad. Despite the 
bourgeois ultra-leftism of Trotsky in his Literature and Revolution , 
where he predicts there will not be time enough to develop a pro- 
letarian literature, this greatest and most universal of literary 
schools is now sweeping across the world. 

One would not want a better text for a survey of the new move- 
ment than this paragraph from the conservative Japan Magazine 
on the situation in Japan: 

“It appears that the greatest demand for the year was for 
proletarian literature , due perhaps to the excitement over the 
arrest of so many youths and maidens for being guilty of 
dangerous thought . The result is that henceforth there will 
be a more clearly marked distinction between the writers of 
this school and authors in general .” 

In North China there is the powerful Owl Society, with a string 
of newspapers, magazines, bookshops and publishing houses, all 
devoted to the spread of proletarian literature. 

Thousands of books and articles on the theories of proletarian 
literature have been published in Soviet Eussia, in Germany, Japan, 
China, France, England, and other countries. There is not a lan- 
guage in the world today in which a vigorous bold youth is not 
experimenting with the materials of proletarian literature. It is 
a world phenomenon ; and it grows, changes, criticizes itself, ex- 
pands without the blessing of all the official mandarins and play- 
actor iconoclasts and psalm-singing Humanists of the moribund 
bourgeois culture. It does not need them any longer; it will soon 
boot them into their final resting places in the museum. 

No, the bourgeois intellectuals tell us; there can be no such 
thing as a proletarian literature. We answer briefly: There is. 

Then they say; it is mediocre; where is your Shakespeare? And 
we answer: Wait ten years more. He is on his way. We gave you 
a Lenin; we will give you a proletarian Shakespeare, too; if that 
is so important. 

To us the culture of the world’s millions is more important; 
the soil must be prepared; we know our tree is sound; we are sure 
of the fruit: we promise you a hundred Shakespeares. 

Dogma versus Law — 

We have only one magazine in America : the New Masses , dedi- 
cated to proletarian literature. And there is no publishing house 
of standing and intelligent direction to help clarify the issues. 
Nearest is the International Publishers perhaps, but this house 
devotes itself solely to a rather academic approach to economics 
and makes little attempt to influence either the popular mind or 
our intellectuals. It is as stodgy and unenterprising, in a Commu- 
ist way, as the Yale University Press, and similar organizations. 

If there were a live publishing house here, such as the Cenit of 
Madrid, for instance, it could issue a series of translations of pro- 
letarian novels, poetry, criticism that might astound some of 
our intellectuals. There would be a clarification, too, for some 
of our own adherents. 

For proletarian literature is a living thing. It is not based on 
a set of fixed dogmas, anymore than is Communism or the 
science of biology. 

Churches are built on dogma. The Catholic Church is the clas- 
sic illustration of how the rule of dogma operates. Here is a great 
mass political and business movement that hypnotizes its victims 
with a set of weird formulas of magic which must not be tested 
or examined but must be swallowed with faith. 

In Marxism or any other science there is no dogma; there are 
laws which have been discovered running through the phenomena 
of nature. These laws must not be taken on faith. They are the 
result of experiment and statistics, and they are meant to be tested 
daily. If they fail to work, they can be discarded; they are con- 
stantly being discarded. 

The law of class struggle is a Marxian discovery that has been 
tested, and that works, and that gives one a major clue to the move- 
ments of man in the mass. 

In proletarian literature, there are several laws which seem to 
be demonstrable. One of them is that all culture is the reflection 
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poetry, much as they would scorn a sloppy workman. 
Hemingway and others have had the intuition to in- 
corporate this proletarian element into their work, 
but have used it for the frisson , the way some actors 
try to imitate gangsters or men. These writers build 
a machine, it functions, but it produces nothing ; it has 
not been planned to produce anything; it is only an 
adult toy. 

2 . 

Proletarian realism deals with the real conflicts 
of men and women who work for a living. It has 
nothing to do with the sickly mental states of the idle 
Bohemians, their subtleties, their sentimentalities, 
their fine-spun affairs. The worst example and the 
best of what we do not want to do is the spectacle of 
Proust, master-masturbator of the bourgeois literature. 
We know the suffering of hungry, persecuted and 
heroic millions is enough of a theme for anyone, with- 
out inventing these precious silly little agonies. 

3. 

Proletarian realism is never pointless. It does 
not believe in literature for its own sake, but in 
literature that is useful, has a social function. Every 
major writer has always done this in the past; but it 
is necessary to fight the battle constantly, for there 
are more intellectuals than ever who are trying to 
make literature a plaything. Every poem, every novel 
and drama, must have a social theme, or it is merely 
confectionery. 

4. 

As few words as possible. We are not interested 
in the verbal acrobats — this is only another form for 
bourgeois idleness. The Workers live too close to 
reality to care about these literary show-offs, these 
verbalist heroes. 



To have the courage of the proletarian experi- 
ence. This was the chief point of my “mystic” essay 
in 1920; let us proletarians write with the courage 
of our own experience. I mean, if one is a tanner 
and writer, let one dare to write the drama of a tan- 
nery ; or of a clothing shop, or of a ditch-digger's life, 
or of a hobo. Let the bourgeois writers tell us about 
their spiritual drunkards and super-refined Parisian 
emigres ; or about their spiritual marriages and divor- 
ces, etc., that is their world; we must write about 
our own mud-puddle; it will prove infinitely more im- 
portant. This is being done by the proletarian realism. 

6 . 



of a specific class society. Another is, that bourgeois culture is in 
process of decay, just as bourgeois society is in a swift decline. 

The class that will inherit the world will be the proletariat, 
and every indication points inevitably to the law that this pro- 
letarian society will, like its predecessors, create its own culture. 

This we can be sure of; upon this we all agree. Proletarian 
literature will reflect the struggle of the workers in their fight 
for the world. It portrays the life of the workers ; not as do 
the vulgar French populists and American jazzmaniacs, but with 
a clear revolutionary point; otherwise it is meaningless, merely 
a new frisson. 

Within this new world of proletarian literature, there are many 
living forms. It is dogmatic folly to seize upon any single liter- 
ary form, and erect it into a pattern for all proletarian literature. 

The Russian Futurists, tried to do this; they held the stage for a 
while, but are rapidly being supplanted. 

My belief is, that a new form is evolving, which one might 
name the “Proletarian Realism.” Here are some of its elements, as 
I see them : 

1 . 

Proletarian Realism — 

Because the Workers are skilled machinists, sailors, farmers 
and weavers, the proletarian writer must describe their work with 
technical precision. The Workers will scorn any vague fumbling 



Swift action, clear form, the direct line, cinema in words; 
this seems to be one of the principles of proletarian realism. It 
knows exactly what it believes and where it is going; this makes 
for its beautiful youthful clarity. 

7. , 

Away with drabness, the bourgeois notion that the Worker’s 
life is sordid, the slummer’s disgust and feeling of futility. There 
is horror and drabness in the Worker’s life; and we will portray it; 
but we know this is not the last word; we know that this manure 
heap is the hope of the future; we know that not pessimism, but 
revolutionary elan will sweep this mess out of the world forever. 

8 . 

Away with all lies about human nature. We are scientists; 
we know what a man thinks and feels. Everyone is a mixture of 
motives; we do not have to lie about our hero in order to win our 
case. It is this honesty alone, frank as an unspoiled child’s, that 
makes proletarian realism superior to the older literary schools. 

9. 

No straining or melodrama or other effects; life itself is 
the supreme melodrama. Feel this intensely, and everything be- 
comes poetry — the new poetry of materials, of the so-called “com- 
mon man,” the Worker moulding his real world. 
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Joe Paladino worked in a warehouse near the Harlem River, 
lifting rolls of carpet to wherever he was told to lift them. Usual- 
ly that was: Up. They were dalftn heavy rolls too, you would 
never guess how heavy until you tried lifting one yourself, and be- 
side the carpet, there was the linoleum. It was the linoleum that 
did for Joe, in the end. He was never such a strong guy; he~ had 
been ruptured twice already, and would give a lot to get a softer 
job some place. But try and get it. Yeah. 

Joe had been out of work before. So it was enough that this job 
seemed steady, and he was even able to buy a little furniture, and 
a radio, on the installment plan, and move in with the wife to a 
flat in the Bronx, a block away from the Third Avenue El, and 
a five-minute walk from Crotona Park. 

The park! Every morning Joe took the kid there, listening to 
its gurgling delight, and watching it play with dirt. Joe taught 
it how to sift out the little stones in the hand, opening the fingers 
a little, and he shouted to the kid: Look — gold nuggets! And 
the kid shrieked joyously, and ran to carry little fistfuls of 
dirt to his hand. Ah, thought Joe, it’s great to be a married man — 
to have a woman who cares for you and looks after you, and 
rubs your body with alcohol when you come home limp after a 
tough day, aching all over; and it's great to have a sweet little 
flower of a kid, to hold it up in the air and kiss its little behind, 
and every day to see it grow. Great stuff! Yeah. 

Joe was what you might call a glutton for punishment. By 
his wan face and the distended veins in his arms you could see 
that he could not last long at the job, but must end by becoming 
miserably punch-drunk, and he would be of no use to anyone, not 
even himself. But a wage slave lives from one day to the next, and 
if tomorrow brings no worse than today, OK. Hold on to what 
you got, for the abyss yawns below. Joe was a young man, but 
his mind was old and tired. And his wife, too, though she looked 
so neat and dainty, she was no spring chicken now. At the age 
of eleven she had been scrubbing other people’s floors for them, 
and then the factories got her, and kind of spoiled her complexion 
for good. She was very thankful to get married, and she loved 
Joe very much. It was hard to manage, but she managed. She 
didn’t have it so bad off like the taxi-driver’s wife who lived 
next door, whose husband left her for weeks at a time when work 
was slow, and came back soused. The taxi-driver’s wife swore that 
some day he would not find her there when he came back, but so 
far he always had, and took it as a matter of course that she 
would be there, with all three kids cowering 
around her, and only a ludicrous show of de- 
fiance. So Joe’s wife thought she was very 
lucky to have such a good husband. And Joe 
thought it was great to be a respectable citizen 
earning twenty-two dollars a week, and actual- 
ly to have a little time in the evening to smoke 
and read a newspaper, and to be able to get a 
seat on the train, sometimes, going home. They 
were very, very simple people. 

Things got a little slack in the carpet line, 
though it seemed to Joe that the carpets were 
just as big and as heavy as usual. And they 
were beginning to notice that he was not the 
strongest man in the world. There was a big 
German Jew named Laber who did unloading 
work downstairs at the track, and he had been 
laid- off last week. He lived on Suffolk Street, 
downtown, had four young children, and al- 
ways brought along big baloney sandwiches for 
Lunch. Laber used to tell Joe how he used to 
be a big candy-store owner on the east side, 
but his oldest boy Hymie ruined his business 
by eating all the stock. Now that Laber was 
out, Joe was supposed to do his work too. Joe 
was energetic, quick, and knew the knack of 
lifting from long practice, so the foreman MADE IN AMERICA 



thought he would hold on to him and let Laber go. Laber had a 
dazed look when he got the bounce. What wage slave hasn’t? The 
job is hell, it stinks, and the only thing worse is to lose the job. 
Who knows what happened to the beefy German- Jew? Who cares? 
He was swallowed up, perhaps, in a murky sea of want-ads, beg- 
ging, bosses’ refusals, sneers, starvation, garbage-bits of tragedy, 
futile clutching-at-wisps. Joe forgot all about Laber. His big 
worry was how to keep the job. 

The warehouse, at intervals, was supplied with Big Business 
Bulletins from the main offices on Fifth Avenue. These bulletins 
were countersigned by geniuses who had probably studied the 
Psychology of Leadership at school. They were intended to bull- 
doze little fellers like Joe Paladino. For example, they said: 
“Ideas? Have you any Ideas of how to do the job better, more ef- 
ficiently? Let us know. Don’t hide your light under a bushel.” 
Joe tried to think of some good ideas, of how to do the job bet- 
ter. But he needn’t have troubled. The geniuses worked it all out 
by themselves, in a cute, ingenious way. They laid off a goodly 
part of the force, and made the rest do double the work for the 
same money. Or rather, for less money, as they put in a new 
Golden Rule about working overtime for nothing. You don’t have 
to go to college to think them things out. On the other hand, 
maybe you do. At least, you must keep far away from the lifting 
end of the game. Those that lift can never qualify as geniuses to 
Help Make Business Better. Joe Paladino would never have 
thought of clever Ideas like those on a bet. You have to hand it 
to the geniuses. . . 

Grimly, Joe did what he was told to do. He was used to taking 
punches, and the Boss always hit below the belt. Mornings, he 
had to be dragged out of bed. He lived in a stupor. No more walks 
in the park with the kid. The kid never saw him, hardly. He came 
home nights, when the streets seemed to be melting from the 
heat under the glaring lamps, and his wife arose from sleep to 
put his food on the table and wash the dishes. And every day, the 
job became less secure. It was a question as to how much longer 
Joe was going to be allowed to remain a respectable citizen earn- 
ing twenty-two dollars a week. A question that was pondered 
long upon, undoubtedly, by the geniuses. And the conclusion was: 
we can afford to let this man go. Scientific, impersonal — just like 
that. A simple matter of mathematics. Profit and loss. On Sat- 
urday the foreman called Joe aside and sweetly told him he was 
fired. Why? why? (Can you beat it, Joe had the nerve to ask 
why!) The foreman looked sorely at him. 
“When ya took dat last carload of linoleum 
flown, I seen how ya got scared y’ might hoit 
yaself, and you was too slow too. We can’t 
have no weak guys workin here. Dat’s all.” 
Returning home, there was a seething in Joe’s 
brain. He looked out of the windows of the 
El, at the fantasmagorical blur of buildings, 
passing a rapid succession of alternate 3 room 
flats, exactly like his own. All these people 
— poor slobs like himself — vainly trying to 
build a home and happiness on the treacherous 
sands of a job — bringing up kids whose future, 
wrapped in mist, was at the mercy of a rubi- 
cund cigar smoking boss who operated at cen- 
tral offices and employed impersonal, scientific 
geniuses to contrive plans for efficiently run- 
ning the plant — he felt like yelling into the 
tenements: Stop! Think! What do our lives 
hold for us? Are we worms! Are we men? 
Why should we take it on the button instead of 
hinting back? Stop ! ... It was another stifling 5 
night. He grunted to his neighbors, grouped 
around the stoop. They were all old befdre 
their time. There was the skinny, hysterical 
Jewess who was always screaming at her kids. 
She had been sent to the bughouse twice. There 
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was the taxi-driver’s wife. She had a goiter. The doctor 
told her to eat only soft foods, and try not to have another baby. 
There was the fruit-peddler; he had diabetes and varicose veins; 
his wife had cancer. Plenty of diseases to go around. The Boss 
hands them out unstintingly. Joe climbed up the stairs, stopping 
a while at each landing. 

He pushed open the door, and was in the kitchen. He turned on 
the light. A few cockroaches hurried to shelter. Joe studied the 
oilcloth design on the floor. There vras a stink of dead rat in the , 
plaster walls. Well, they would have to get out of here. The fur- 
niture people would be on their heads in a week or two: a mar- 
shall would bust in the door and take all the stuff out. What if 
they had paid in over a hundred dollars on it? The law was made 
by businessmen for businessmen. Laborers exist only to make such 
people fat. It was all written down, in cultured terminology, on 
legal-looking documents. 

She was still sleeping. Dog-tired. Recently she had been taking 
in home-work from the factories, because they were going to have 
another kid, and that was an expense. Joe shook her a little, 
and she sat up swiftly. She saw by his face what it was all about. 
Clasping him in, her arms, she sobbed noiselessly. The kid would 
have to go to a nursery again. Gee, that was tough. Now the kid 
lay in trusting sleep in the crib. And what about the next one? 
Joe’s wife got up dully and put supper on the table. A man must 
eat. Gee, but she was a good woman. 

Haggard and worn they awoke in the morning. Sunday. It 
was very, very silent in the house. After breakfast, Joe picked up 
the kid and went to the park. The kid chattered in funny, original 
vocables. Picking a fairly clean spot on the grass, Joe lay down 
in the sun and let the kid run around and play. His head ached 
like hell. He felt like vomiting. The kid came running up with a 
little fistful of dirt, shrieking joyously: Ooh! Gold nuggets! 

Gold puggets! . . . Joe took the dirt in his hand, and sifted out the 
little stones. Gold nuggets. Yeah. So’s your old man. Pah! 
His hand clenched them fiercely, and he flung them away. They’re 
stones!, he hollered at the kid — Stones! 



The Two Railway Cars 
From Nizne Verecke 

By Fo C. Weiskopf 



We two 
Railway cars 
from Nizne Verecke 
In Slovakia 

Raise a solemn protest! 

Yesterday there comes a man, 

Gives us a smart coat of painty 
And writes on the boards : 

“46 men or 6 horses ”. 

Comrades, 

Railway cars of the world y 
That concerns you! 

Out to protest! 

Demonstrate! 

. . . what, 

you remain dumb? 

You do nothing? 

True , 

We two 
Are stupid . 

For six years 

We have not travelled farther 
Than Cop — 

And you 
Are clever! 

Have travelled far 
And wide in the worldy 
Have seen London and Rome 
And know Paris! 

But nevertheless : 

How could you in the meantime 
Forget 

What has happened? 

Ohy we are not addressing you, 

The ritzy cars of the Compagnie 
Des grands expres et des wagons lits; 

Not the cars with soft cushionSy 
Who do not know there was — WAR! 

Not the first and second classes, 

But you 
Masses : 

Box cars! 

Cattle trucks! 

Tenders ! 

Cabooses! 

Proletarian cars on all railway lines! 

Demonstrate! 

. . . what? 

Are we perhaps like that creature — Man, 

That they dare to slaughter us again?! 

On to the streets! 

Come out! 

Show your power ! 

Never again forty-six . . . Stop! 

Or rather. 

Once more 

Thunder over the steaming earth : 

“46 men or 6 horses 
FOR THE RED ARMY V y 

Translated by W. N. CLARK, Berlin. 
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REVOLUTIONARY THEATRE IN CHINA 



Shanghai, which as early as 1905 was the home of the first mod- 
ern Chinese theatre on the western plan, again has the honor of 
claiming the first revolutionary art theatre. In the first week of J an- 
uary the “Shanghai Art Theatre”, which hopes to tread in the 
footsteps of the Moscow Art Theatre, made its bow to the world 
in a cold, unheated hall filled with cheap, hard chairs to seat 700.. 
people — provided they jammed in like sardines. This they did, 
and more. The Theatre consists not only of actors, but of a whole 
theatrical association which now has some sixty young men and 
women, all of them revolutionary intellectuals inside and outside 
the universities. Their first performance, given in the mandarine, 
or national language, consisted of three one-act plays, The Game 
of Love and Death , by Romain Holland — which they had radically 
abridged — ,The Second-Story Man, by Upton Sinclair, and The 
Coal Miners , by the German, L. Maerden. Their next production 
will be Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western Front , the manu- 
script for this having been translated into Chinese from the J apan- 
ese version. 

Since the establishment of the Republic there have been a num- 
ber of attempts in Shanghai, Peking, and other leading cities, to 
establish modern theatrical groups, but for one reason or another 
they have been unable to live for long. The Shanghai Art Thea- 
tre hopes to succeed where others have failed. It may, for it is 
more social than its predecessors, most of whom were Bohemian 
intellectuals and individualists. The Shanghai Art Theatre is also 
composed of intellectuals, but they have been almost completely 
proletarianized by poverty, like so many of their kind, that they 
are at least revolutionary and have strong proletarian sympathies. 
They use a brilliant red curtain across the stage, and the vim and 
enthusiasm with which they emphasize every revolutionary line in 
their plays is worthy of their cause. In their first production they 
certainly lived up to the general opinion that the Chinese are 
“born actors”, and they just as definitely refuted the statement 
of so many foreigners that the Chinese “have minds like corkscrews 
and faces like walls.” It is doubtful if any European actor could 
teach the Chinese anything in the way of emotional expression. 

In the plays of the new art theatre, one can not do what one 
does in the traditional Chinese theatre : recline back in comfortable 
seats, eat water-melon seeds and fruit, drink tea, and gossip about 
the private lives of various dancing girls, noted kidnappers, offi- 
cials, and other powerful personalities in the audience. Instead, 
the audience in the cold, unheated hall of the Ningpo Merchants’ 
Guild, the use of which the actors had secured on the strength 
of the Ningpo origin of some of their leaders, resembled very much 
a Russian audience. The seats wreathed back and forth across 
the hall and sometimes two persons were miraculously balanced on 
one chair. Their clothing was dark, drab, and poor, there was the 
careless disorder, good-nature and intellectual curiosity of Rus- 
sian audiences, and nobody objected if you jammed him almost out 
of human shape as you passed. Here the feudal world of pro- 
priety and formality was gone. The audience bore a look of dis- 
tinctive intelligence. In the freezing hall men and women crouched 
down in their chairs, their hands in their sleeves, their intense black 
eyes showing from over turned-up collars and mufflers. Apart from 
the writer and a friend, not another foreigner was in the hall. The 
gulf between most foreigners and Chinese in Shanghai is as deep 
as infinity. When the foreigners go to or produce plays in Shang- 
hai, they choose such heavy intellectual food as Charley’s Aunt, or 
Baby Mine, and any suggestion of a play with a social theme would 
brand you as a Bolshevik who ought to be locked up. Chinese oc- 
casionally go to see the foreign plays, but some of them explained 
there presence there in these words: “We go to study the social 
morality and ethics of the capitalist world.” 

Most of the actors in the new Shanghai Art Theatre speak 
only Chinese and Japanese^-many are returned students from 
japan — but one young actor who spoke English introduced him- 
self and discussed the plays. “They are petit bourgeois/’ he began 
apologetically and a bit shame-faced. “The only one whose ideolo- 
gy is proletarian is the German play.” With the suppression of 
every revolutionary thought today, he continued, they had to be 



careful about what they present, and even as it is they cannot 
play in Chinese territory. 

The three one-act plays of their first performance had been 
translated into Chinese by their own members; they had also 
built and painted all their own furniture and scenery, prepared 
their own costumes, and produced the film that accompanied one 
of the plays. The theatre is a cooperative association and its mem- 
bers work together and starve together. The acting was most un- 
even, but on the whole the men were better than the women. Some 
of the men and all the women lacked voice training. The girl 
cast in one of the leading roles, beautiful and willowy enough to 
enchant any Chinese aesthete, nevertheless retained the tradition- 
al high, thin, “canary voice”, and one or two men retained the ar- 
tificial intonations of the traditional stage. The make-ups were 
generally excellent and in the German play it was remarkable to 
see how easily a Chinese can be changed into a German face; the 
strikers might have been workingmen in any city in Germany. 
The acting was excellent in places, but at one time it broke down 
and every man on the stage — about a dozen of them — was weeping 
at the top of his voice at the tragedy that had overtaken the be- 
loved strike leader. The audience , which was very critical through- 
out, watched this extravagant display of emotion in interested sil- 
ence, perhaps wondering why Germans bawl so loud. At other 
times they expressed themselves in no uncertain manner. When 
Upton Sinclair’s play was given a man near me growled from be- 
hind his high collar, “Sinclair is a sentimentalist!” This play 
was, however, technically interesting, for it had been cleverly 
combined with the film in the fashion of the Piscator Communist 
stage in Berlin. This clearly showed that these young Chinese ac- 
tors were in touch with the latest stage technique in Europe. 
Another instance of the audience expressing itself whole-heartedly 
was when the hero in Rolland’s play made tempestuous love to the 
heroine — and she a married woman at that — even embracing and 
kissing her right before the 700 pairs of eyes unaccustomed to 
such sights. The audience rocked with laughter. A girl in a 
French cap next to me rocked back and forth in astonished merri- 
ment, holding her hands over her mouth, but keeping her eyes free 
to see what was coming next. When the handsome hero at last 
gave up love for the revolution, the audience gave him its most 
enthusiastic support. The actor who drew up an indictment 
against the government in the same play was so heartily applaud- 
ed that it seemed the audience had in mind a government nearer 
home. Every actor who uttered one revolutionary sentence could 
depend upon the determined support of the audience. In the last 
play, the old German strike leader cried out that he had lost all 
his loved ones, and that he would now give his life in an uncom- 
promising fight for the revolution. The audience sprang to its 
feet in excitement and shouted “Hao! Hao!” (Good! Good!) 

The deep response of the audience to the plays, which kept them 
sitting in such a cold place from seven to eleven at night, is typi- 
cal of Chinese audiences of this kind. No one takes the modern 
theatre lightly. One recalls an incident in the past year when an- 
other group of players, but of a bohemian nature, produced Oscar 
Wilde’s Salome in Shanghai. The mother of Salome sat quietly 
in the audience and she was broad-minded enough to watch her 
daughter dance and half undress on the stage; but when the en- 
raged voice of John the Baptist came from the dungeon calling 
Salome the daughter of an adultress, the mother got up and left 
the theatre in trembling indignation! 

The new Shanghai Art Theatre may sound insignificant to Occi- 
dentals with any knowledge of the modern social theatre. But in 
China it is an achievement of no little significance. Until very re- 
cently no respectable woman could appear on the Chinese stage, 
and actors were among the four despised social groups. But to- 
day modern educated women are slowly adopting the stage as a 
profession, and actors in Shanghai have organized into a trade 
union to raise their social position and protect their profession. 
Old prejudices about such things are being broken down in the 
cities, but despite the new theatre the old traditional theatres 
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NEW MASSES 



CHINESE OCTOBER 
Burns in the Sky 

by A. B. Magil 



“ . . . in China a native Soviet power has already been established over regions 
with a total population of 70,000,000.” — Speech of A. Losovsky, secretary of the 
Red International of Labor Unions, at the Moscow conference of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, as reported by Walter Duranty, New York Times, 
June 7, 1930. 

When Chiang Kai-shek sold out to the imperialists in twenty- 
seven 

and the Wuhan “Left” Kuomintang followed suit they said 
you were done for, yellow brother, the Reds are 
crushed HOORAY 
for Unification. 

HOORAY for the Shanghai bankers. 

HOORAY for Chiang Kai-shek, strong man of China and 
(incidentally) 
tool of the 
U. S. A. 

But on December 12, ’27, you arose in Canton, yellow brother, 
you — “the armed people”---and your living will, the Canton Soviet. 
For three days you held out. 

The blood of Canton's workers ran in Red flags over the streets. 

Li Fu-ling slaughtered you and Chang Fa-kwei, U. S. gunboats 
slaughtered you and imperialist troops 
trained to bear the white man's burden and shoot the guts out of 
the yellow bastards HOORAY 
for . . . 

* * * 

37,000,000 Chinese are starving. 

In Shanghai cotton mills six-year-old kids work 12 hours a day for 
10 cents (one dime) in U. S. coin. 

“ . . . from the summer of 1927 up to the spring of 1929 . . . 
more than half a million Chinese workers and peasants, in- 
cluding women and children, were executed by the Nanking 
regime.”* 

What price starvation, yellow brother? 

What price the 16-hour day? 

What price misery and oppression and filth and disease? 

What price death? 

What price, what price, imperialist masters? 

* * * 

The Chinese October burns in the sky./ 

They thought you were done for, yellow brother, they thought they 
were sitting pretty. 

But over twelve provinces the Red Armies march 

DOWN WITH THE LANDLORDS AND CAPITALISTS 

Starving peasants and workers uniformed in rags 

armored with hunger, weaponed with a thousand years' bitterness 

Over Kwangsi, Hunan, Kiangsi, Anhwei the Red battalions sweep 

LAND TO THE PEASANTS 

They stand at the gates of the cities 

RICE AND MEAT TO THE WORKERS 

The Canton Soviet lives! 

DEATH TO THE MILITARISTS 
Once again as in Russia's 1917 the cry: 

ALL POWER TO THE SOVIETS 
Splits earth and sky, 

*R. Doonping: Militarist Wars and Revolution in China, p. 16. 




TEXTILE WORKERS MEETING IN THE WOODS— NORTH 
CAROLINA . 



runs like a torrent over the parched land, 
binds starveling hand to starveling hand, stains 
the very roots of life with the red 
of the Chinese October flaming high. 

* * * 

Yellow brother, the blood of the massacred running in Red flags 
over China's earth 

blossoms in steel — a harvest of shining bayonets. 

The iron tides of Revolution sweep on, pull 
DOWN WITH IMPERIALISM 

earth into flood, tear all your yesterdays up like stinking weeds, 
drag 

down the temples and the prisons and the hovels, build 
new bright days into the sun. There is nothing 
LONG LIVE THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 
can stop you. Your stride is Power, your brain is Steel, your 
heart is 

400,000,000 workers and peasants toiling in factory and field. 
And over India, Japan, Africa, Europe, America, in dark mines 
and hellish factories, in black slums and shriveled huts 
there falls the shadow of that stride 
and our earth too is shaken, yellow brother. 



are jammed each night with men and women of every class. Men 
still impersonate women, using the falsetto voice, and the four 
most famous actors of China are women impersonators. As an ab- 
stract art, and as a study of feudalism, the old theatre is fascinat- 
ingly interesting; but as a social institution it is a reactionary 
force. The plays they give, based chiefly on ancient history, cul- 
tivate and preserve the feudal virtues of filial piety, personal loy- 
alty, the subservience of servant to master, of subject to sovereign, 
of wife to husband. The general plot, in which good men always 
succeed and bad men always fail, is a powerful weapon in the 
hands of rulers who successfully establish themselves over the 



people. 

The modern theatre, with its realism, its revolutionary intro- 
duction of tragedy, its new social virtues, and its use of the 
natural voice and gestures, seems as a hard, cold, primitive and 
colorless world to most Chinese. But despite this, the Shanghai 
Art Theatre is trying to strike firm roots, and it hopes to event- 
ually have a theatre of its own where it can experiment with for- 
eign and Chinese social dramas. Having nothing to lose, but pos- 
sessing instead a flaming spirit, a revolutionary conviction, it is 
perhaps able to succeed where others have failed. 

Shanghai, China . 
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Listen to Your Mother! 

By H. T. Tsiang 



( A Letter From China) 

Dear Sheng-Chin-Yeu: 

I accused you of being emotional, sentimental and impatient. I 
think I am even worse sometimes. I don’t know how to speak to 
you myself. So I am going to awaken your mother from her grave 
and let her talk to you. 

When she speaks to you, you must forget all about American 
prosperity, about your college environment and the noisy conver- 
sations of your fellow Nationalists. You must visualize yourself 
in China, standing by your mother’s bedside. Now listen: 

My dear son: Since I have died, I have not seen you, and f do 
not know what to tell you. Tears spring from my eyes at the sight 
of you. When I was born, my parents thought they had too many 
children. They put me into a bamboo basket and left me on the 
highway. Ants came to bite me, the sun scorched me and I cried and 
cried. The noise attracted the dogs. They licked my face with 
their tongues. Because I was so young and had not very much 
flesh the dogs ran away. A farmer passed by and brought me 
home and kept me. 

While I yet was young they enslaved me. Because I was a girl 
born as if from the oak tree without father and mother, they 
could do anything to me and I had nobody to complain to. When 
I was about eighteen years of age, the farmer and his wife wanted 
me to marry their son, whom I had often quarreled with and 
hated. I was a slave and I had no right to say no. So I mar- 
ried him. One year later, the boy died and I was the one whom 
they blamed, because a blind fortune-teller had said that I brought 
bad luck. Then they decided to get rid of me. 

I knew your father and liked him. I thought it was bad to let 
them sell, me and marry me off to anybody who could offer a 
better price. I decided to marry your father. He could not pay 
very much. But I struggled so hard, and at last I succeeded. This 
was a free marriage and we got along very 'well. 

Then you came to this world. Because you came a little bit too 
early your grandmother and grandfather thought I was no good, 
and despised me. Yet I gave them their first grandson, they liked 
you and felt happy anyway. 

Two years later your first sister came. Your grandmother was 
not as happy as the first time and two years later another child 
was born. It was a girl again. We had two girls in the family. 
It was too many. Five days later, your father brought in a strang- 
er and he took your second sister from my arms. I saw that 
stranger put your little sister into a basket which he brought 
along. I cried. You cried. Even your father shed tears. Your 
father gave you an orange and asked you to let that stranger 
go on his way. You threw the orange at the stranger. When he 
ran away with your little sister, you ran after him. But your 
legs were too short and you could not overtake him. You cried 
the whole day. From then on you kept on asking me when sister 
will come back. I lied to you and told you that she will come 
back very soon. I don’t know where she is, whether she is still 
alive, whether she has been eaten up by wild, hungry dogs. 

Your father worked in a rice shop. Every day he had to do 
heavy work, but his body was not strong enough for that heavy 
load. And soon his lungs were affected and he spat blood. But 
you and your sister grew bigger and bigger. You needed more 
food than before. Your father earned less and sometimes nothing. 
Then I had to go to other people’s houses and make children’s 
clothes and men’s shoes. 

I worked so hard that your 'brother was born dead. Better so. 
I had no baby of my own, so I could nurse the baby of some other 
rich family. But when I nursed the rich man’s baby, it made me 
think of my own. I cried to myself when nobody was near me 
and I became sick. 

Then your father died. You were nine years old and your 
sister was seven. I worked by day. I worked by night. By day I 
worked in rich men’s houses. By night I brought home unfinished 
pieces to make some additional money. 

When your father was alive he sent you to school. But how 
could I continue to pay the tuition fee? I begged the principal of 



the village grammar school to give you a scholarship. Fortunate- 
ly my request was granted. That is how it was possible for you to 
finish your grammar school. 

When I was sick I lay on my bed. I could see nothing. There 
was no food. I sent your sister to our relatives to work although 
she was still a child. Neighbors sent me bits to eat. I was sick 
and could not eat very much, I shared the rice with you. Again 
I was very happy to see you grow bigger even while I lie in bed. 
Sometimes I felt hungry too. But I knew I would not live much 
longer so what was the difference to me. You were growing and 
you needed the food more. 

One afternoon I felt that I could struggle no longer and the 
end was near. I called you to my bedside and told you: “I leave 
you nothing. I have been a widow for years and I have a good 
reputation. I leave you nothing. But I have taken good care of 
you, and have always taken food out of my bowl to feed you. 
So now you have a strong body; and you know how to read and 
write. I want nothing from you. But I want you to remember 
that I was born a poor girl and that as a widow I brought you 
up. A poor working widow! Now I see you in America, doing 
wonderful work" for the rich and helping them attack the poor 
who are like me — the working people. You are indeed my faithful 
son ! 

Now I will speak, dearest. Five years ago when we met 
in Nanking, we talked about our families. When you 

told me what had happened to you in your boyhood and 
what your mother had said to you, I listened with tears. 
And now as I write I am in tears. Bead what your mother has 
said. I hope her words will move you more than my own. 
Nanking , China . CHIE-KU-NIANG . 

IN CONCLUSION 

You will give praise to all things. 

Idly in the morning, bluntly at noon , cunningly with the eve- 
ning cigar, you will meditate further praise . 

So will the days pass , each profitable and serene. So will 
your sleep be undisturbed. So you will live. 

No faith will be difficult , rising from doubt. No love will be 
false, born of dread. 

In the flaring parks, in the speakeasies, in the hushed academies, 
your murmur will applaud the wisdom of a thousand 
quacks. For theirs is the kingdom. 

By your sedate nod, in the quiet office, you will grieve with 
the magnate as he speaks of sacrifice. For his is the 
power. 

Your knowing glance will affirm the shrewd virtue of clown 
and drudge. Director' s-room or street-corner, the routine 
killer will know your candid smile. Your handclasp, 
after the speeches at the club , will endorse the valor of 
loud suburban heroes. For theirs is the glory, forever 
and ever. . . 

Always, more than wise, you will be with the many against the 
few. 

But you will be a brother, on second thought, to all men. 

The metropolitan dive, jammed with your colleagues , the dere- 
licts; the skyscraper, built by your twin, the pimp of 
gum-drops and philanthrophy ; the auditoriums, packed 
with weeping creditors, your peers ; the morgues, tenanted 
by your friends, the free dead; the asylums, crowded with 
your cousins, the mad; the prisons, jammed with your 
brothers, the venomous doomed — upon all of them you will 
find means to bestow praise. 

And as you know that all of this will be, 

As you walk among millions, indifferent to them, 

Or stop and read the journals filled with manufactured bliss, 
Or pause and hear, with no concern, the statesman vending 
public alarm, 

You will be grateful for an easy death, 

Your silence will praise them for killing you. 

KENNETH FEARING . 
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JOSEPH KALAR 

UNEMPLOYED ANTHOLOGY uZllZZ 



1. 

I stand on a streetcorner staring at a cigaret glowing between 
my fingers, my mind nibbling on an idea much as the small teeth 
of mice nibble a piece of cheese. It is this: I have saved so much 
money, and with careful attention, it will last me so many months. 
I compute carefully. I have so many brothers, a sister, and a 
mother. They must eat and I have no job. The windows of the 
sawmill are dull grey sheets; the tall black smokestacks haven’t 
belched smoke for many days. The papermill lounges vacantly by 
the river, a brick mortuary of dead hours and minutes and time- 
clocks. The streets are dotted with forlorn men from whose faces 
much laughter has flown. Bitterness and fear walk arm in arm 
with men. What shall we do? What is the world coming to? 
Today we still have food. But what of tomorrow? 

2 . 

He is an old man who was the first to go when they began 
to lay off men. He worked for the same company for fifteen 
years and in all that time he hasn’t lost over six months. Now he 
is without work and spends his time rubbing shoulders with strong 
husky young men who pound the sidewalks with him, looking for 
work. He knows he will not find it. An old man has but a poor 
chance when there are hundreds of young men hungry and eager 
for jobs, who will take anything, who will do anything. Now 
he walks around the streets, or lies in the grass blinking at the 
sun, or goes to the dock and sits on a bench staring at the oily 
dark river flowing toward the dam that needs so little water these 
lean days. It is practically his first vacation, his first chance to 
blink at the sun and feel the kindly warmth of it steal up his thighs. 
He isn’t happy. A dull perplexed look films his eyes and his fore- 
head is puckered with worry. “I see by the papers”, he says, 
“that there aint going to be many old people left anymore. What 
do you think? Think there’s going to be many old people living 
this year?” 

3. 

I met him in a poolhall sitting with the rest of the boys on 
the mourners’ bench. He was well oiled and couldn’t stand any- 
more. His face was that of one who drinks excessively. His red 
hair was tousled and his face was dirty. I sat beside him and 
said, “Jesus, but times are tough!” “Tough?”, he looked at me 
and laughed. “Hell, times aint tough. Why just last month I had 
a swell offer from the Heinz people, but I turned it down because 



I expect a better offer any time now. Sure, they offered me a 
job on the drive.” “Drive?”, I asked, “Hell, the Heinz people 
ain’t in no lumbering business. They make pickles and catsup and 
riceflakes. What do you mean, drive?” “Didn’t you hear about the 
drive?” he asked. “ Where ’ve you been? They offered me a job 
driving pickles down the Vinegar River, that’s what they did.” 
He laughed and I laughed with him, for it was funny. But he’s 
just a type. Someday we’ll hitch up our pants, spit on our hands, 
and dig into the big job of cleaning this fine land of ours of all 
its fat lice and bedbugs. But drunkards won’t do it. 

4 

Another type: a machinist with a steady job. Naturally, he 
isn’t worried, but since all of the people talk about hard times, he 
has been infected too and has his own theories. He is one of 
those jackasses who can see no further than his nose and con- 
vinced that hard times depend on whether or not a Democrat or 
Republican is in office. “Let me tell you”, he says, “the people 
are waking up. They won’t stand it much longer. I bet you any 
money that our next president will be a democrat. The people are 
fed up with Hoover. I bet good old A1 Smith is laughing up his 
sleeve right now.” Well, I thought, let “good old A1 Smith” laugh 
up his sleeve if he wants to. Or if he wants to, he can cry. That 
won’t buy me a job. That won’t take the fear out of the hearts 
of men, or put laughter back into eyes grown dull, or bring back 
smiles to lips pressed together in a thin line of worry. 

5. 

Hendrickson was a lumberjack, and he was broke. I am sure of 
that because he borrowed a dollar from a friend to pay for his 
room. But that came out later. The fact is that times are tough 
for lumberjacks, with most of the camps down, and only gypos 
being hired. Hendrickson borrowed the dollar and rented a room 
in a hotel patronized by lumberjacks. What went through his 
mind then, I don’t know, of course, but I have a hunch which I 
am keeping to myself. He stood before a mirror, looking at him- 
self, probably grinning a bit. In his hand he held a razor. With 
a quick motion of his hand he cut his throat from ear to ear. 
After that it appears he continued to look at himself, bleeding. 
He walked around the room two or three times and finally toppled 
on the bed. These details, of course, are assumed, but the mute evi- 
dence consisting in trails of blood leading from the mirror around 
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the room, speaks well for the soundness of the assumption. The 
next morning the landlord, coming to the room to tidy it up 
and open the window, found Hendrickson. The newspapers, of 
course, call it a “rash” act, which maybe it was. Further, they 
tell everybody interested enough, Hendrickson will be buried at 
the county’s expense, he having no relatives and no money . One 
way to settle the unemployment problem! 

6 . 

He thinks of war and his face lights up. To him war is a magic 
ointment to be applied to the ailing rheumatic body of capitalism. 
*“What we need,” he says, “is another war. Then we’d have good 
times.” The poor fish! he is 28 years old, in sound physical con- 
dition, and would be one of the first to be drafted. 



7. 

Revolution, “war between the rich class and the poor class”, 
is an idea that sprouts like corn in fertile freshly plowed soil. The 
idea is immature, confused, bewildered, bungling, but still it is an 
idea. Men talk of it as though it were inevitable. The talk is 
low and the intensity with which it is spoken varies. Some of 
the men talk viciously and blasphemously. Others quietly. Still 
others speak of it as though they were but bystanders or members 
of an audience watching a tragedy. But we all talk. We all pound 
our heels on the pavements and keep shuffling around feeling the 
fear perched like a crow in our hearts, pecking at our minds, 
nibbling away our happiness and pride bit by bit, much like the 
small teeth of a mouse nibbling on a piece of cheese. 







New Masses: The photograph is a scene from the play A Rebellion at Mt. Tsukuba, by the Communist playwright Saburo 
Ochiai, produced by the Shin-Tsukiji Theatre, the only radical theare now active in Japan. The scene presented is a con- 
ference of an underworld group of counter-revolutionaries including three Geisha girls, gangsters (Japanese “Sochi”) and a 
spy. The play was a great success. The Shin-Tsukiti Theatre was established in May, 1929 and during its first year pro- 
duced about 20 plays including: Roar China! by S. Teriakov; Mother by Gorky; The Armoured Train by Ivanov; All Quiet 
On The Western Front by Remarque; The Uprising by Sekichi-Fujimori; There Is No Limit by Tomoyoshi-Murayama and 
others. The theatre has two directors and 15 actors and actresses, including Miss Yasue- Yamamoto, one of the ablest players 
in Japan. I am on the theatre’s staff of translators and we are now interested in the production of the American plays Hoboken 
Blues , and Fiesta by Michael Gold, Airways by John Dos Passos and others produced by the New Playwrights Theatre. — 

Sincerely, 

Tokyo, Japan . —RYOCHI NAKAGAWA 



Holiday , a Pathe Production , Shown at the 

Cameo Theatre, New York. 

The tables are turned. There was a time 
when Hollywood served as a source of artist- 
ic initiative and study for the Russian directors. Today the Soviet 
Union is the only country that bears high the best traditions of the 
American movie which it is ever enriching thru its own experiences 
and on an independent non-commercial basis. Today the Pudov- 
kins, Turins, Vertoffs and Eisensteins can look upon films like 
Holiday and justifiedly scoff at the incompetence and backward- 
ness of American filmdom. 

Holiday is a supreme effort of cinema to become as much the 
theatre as possible. It is more competent theatre than even Mam- 
oulian’s Applause , which definitely eliminated the use of intervals 
thru the moving camera. This means that the visual continuity 
of the stage is grafted on to the camera. In Holiday this is ac- 
complished with remarkable competence. The close-up thereby 
loses its significance as a unit of montage, as “a word in a sen- 
tence.” The fade, the role of which as a determinant of rhythm is 
highly important in a film, is used to simply imitate the curtain- 
drop on the stage. The interpretation is in the best tradition of 
the orthodox drame de salon, with all its fineries and anachronous 
art. 

The modern cinema laboring hard to give birth to a reincarnat- 
ed theatre which we thought long dead and forgotten. For shame ! 

Holiday. A theme to gladden the heart of every emancipated 
and “modern” American bourgeois. You see, it is bad to waste 
all your life money-seeking. The stubborn old financier who gets 
no fun out of life and is constantly preoccupied with ABC-pre- 
ferred and gilt-edge securities. Linda, the emancipated daughter 
who envies the poor because “they, at least, have something to 
look forward to — they want to be like us.” Poor little rich folks, 
bound hand and foot by Mammon. Johnny Case, the boy who 
wants only a paltry twenty-thousand dollars to take a long holiday 
and to do as he pleases — and who practically has his way, in the 
end. 

Somebody ought to post a $5,000 reward for the capture, dead 
or alive, of the guy who, writing in a well-known labor daily in 
New York, said: “It is one of the best films of the year and those 
who have in the past scoffed at the talking pictures will now have 
to admit that cinema producers can turn out masterpieces.” 

Oh yeah? 



The Law of The Siberian Taiga, A Kinosibir 
Production, U.S.S.R. Shown at the Cameo 
Theatre, New York. 

Those backward Russians! Still turning 
out silent films nearly five years after “we” have “revolutionized,” 
“rejuvenated,” “remade” the art of cinema. While we have wired 
from top to bottom and have gone “all talking-all sounding-all- 
everything!” 

In fact, Russian pictures are scarcer than ever nowadays. Even 
the ritzy “little” theatres don’t show them as often as they did 
about a year ago. Which makes a film like The Law of the Siberi- 
an Taiga all the more refreshing in this desert of noisy box-office 
celluloid. 

It is by no means a great film. It is too much a “story” picture, 
and not a very gripping one at that. The documentary nature of 
the film might have fared better with a straighter theme. 

On the other hand its ethnographic and political implications 
are beyond criticism, while some very original mounting make it 
a film which holds you thruout its length. There is something 
which defies words of description in these Soviet films dealing with 
the formerly oppressed national minorities and the new relation- 
ships created by the Revolution. They are the epics of the rise of 
unknown peoples. They are immortal documents of Communism’s 
struggle to restore backward and downtrodden sections of man- 
kind. And what material for directors, cameramen, etc. 

The Tungus tribes which figure in this film are the most pho- 
togenic actors in the world. In fact, they are the greatest actors 
you have ever seen. That is, if you still think of the movies in 
terms of actors — “stars.” In the Soviet Union they don’t, and that 
accounts for pictures like The Law of The Siberian Taiga. 

Russian films rarely get around to the cheaper neighborhood 
houses where workers might see them. They remain condemned to 
the exclusive “art cinemas”. 

In Europe successful workers film societies are organized for 
the showing of pictures of special interest to workers. Can’t we 
do something like it here? 

Raffles, a United Artists Production Shown at the Rialto Theatre, 

New York. 

Can’t we put the Fish Committee on the job? Everytime I 
think of the picture I see red. 

It’s all papier mache from the sets to the dramatis personae, 
and it’s high time that something be done about these things. 



MOVIES 

By SAMUEL BRODY 
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New Masses: The photograph is a scene from the play A Rebellion at Mt. Tsukuba, by the Communist playwright Saburo 
Ochiai, produced by the Shin-Tsukiji Theatre, the only radical theare now active in Japan. The scene presented is a con- 
ference of an underworld group of counter-revolutionaries including three Geisha girls, gangsters (Japanese “Sochi”) and a 
spy. The play was a great success. The Shin-Tsukiti Theatre was established in May, 1929 and during its first year pro- 
duced about 20 plays including: Roar China! by S. Teriakov; Mother by Gorky; The Armoured Train by Ivanov; All Quiet 
On The Western Front by Remarque; The Uprising by Sekichi-Fujimori; There Is No Limit by Tomoyoshi-Murayama and 
others. The theatre has two directors and 15 actors and actresses, including Miss Yasue- Yamamoto, one of the ablest players 
in Japan. I am on the theatre’s staff of translators and we are now interested in the production of the American plays Hoboken 
Blues f and Fiesta by Michael Gold, Airways by John Dos Passos and others produced by the New Playwrights Theatre. — 

Sincerely, 

Tokyo , Japan. —RYOCHI NAKAGAWA 
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Memories of Lenin , by Nadezhda K . Krupskaya. Translated by 

Eric Verney. International Publishers. $1.50. 

The central fact in the historic epoch in which we are living is 
the worldwide struggle of the workers and farmers against capi- 
talism. Every country from the United States to Java has its 
Communist Party, with numerous allied organizations, acting as 
the leader of revolutionary movements. Already one-sixth of the 
world’s surface is a union of socialist soviet republics, steadily 
pushing forward toward communism, influencing masses of people 
everywhere: a stern irrevocable fact justly alarming the capitalist 
powers. 

While no single individual “makes” history, it cannot be denied 
that Lenin was the giant revolutionary leader of our times. By 
this time even bourgeois pedagogues and journalists recognize him 
as the preeminent “statesman” of the twentieth century. His 
revolutionary logic permeates the Soviet Union today, infuses 
strength into revolutionary movements in other countries, chal- 
lenges a dying capitalist culture. In glancing over the history of 
the October revolution it is astonishing to note what a perfect in- 
strument he was of the revolutionary will of the masses, how sensi- 
tive he was to the semi-conscious desires and aims of the workers 
and peasants, with what a superb intellect and iron will he kept 
men of lesser calibre in line, in some cases raising them to heights 
of thought and action of which, by themselves, they were intrinsi- 
cally incapable. 

Despite the deluge of biographies in the English language which 
we have had in recent years, about every conceivable type of 
figure, past and present, great and small, it is significant that with 
the exception of Valery Marcu’s lyrical “human interest” story of 
Lenin’s life and a brief, partial sketch by Trotsky, we have no 
biography of the most significant figure of our times. This is 
partly due to the peculiar stupidities and prejudices of commercial 
publishing which would find no “market” for a fuller biography 
of Lenin, and partly to the fact a definitive biography of the great 
revolutionary leader still remains to be written. To write a life 
of Lenin means to write a history of the Communist Party, so 
indissolubly bound up was Lenin’s life with the revolutionary move- 
ment. That time will eventually come; meantime we must content 
ourselves with memoirs and sketches, disconnected reports shedding 
light on this or that aspect of Lenin’s personality and activities. 

Krupskaya’s book, which does not pretend to be anything more 
than a series of such brief sketches, has special interest because 
it was written by a woman who was not merely Lenin’s wife, but 
his comrade and co-worker, a Bolshevik in her own right. These 
sketches begin with 1893 in St. Petersburgh and cover Lenin’s life 
in Siberian exile, in Munich, in London, and through the 1905 
revolution up to 1907. Yet even in these snapshots Lenin’s essen- 
tial character — and the character of the workers and peasants 
revolution — stands out clearly. One striking characteristic of 
these memoirs is their modesty. Lenin was a man utterly without 
vanity; he never posed as a “great man”; and this aspect of his 
nature has so permeated his companion’s writings that we are 
struck by the simplicity as well as the power of the man. Though 
it would be more proper for Krupskaya to write with personal 
enthusiasm about Lenin than it is for Trotsky, for example, to 
write about himself, these sketches are completely devoid of any- 
thing like showing off. We do not hear what a bright boy Lenin 



was at school or how much cleverer he was than anybody else. 
The narrative is sober, almost impersonal, infused with Lenin’s 
own identification with the revolutionary cause. 

Serge Eisenstein, speaking here recently about the differences 
between the American and the Soviet film, said that the trouble with 
Hollywood pictures is that they place the “lady and gentleman in 
the foreground and the French Revolution, for instance, in the back- 
ground.” Trotsky’s autobiography somehow manages to convey 
the impression that the October Revolution was an event which 
providentially came along to show off the author’s brilliance. Since 
Trotsky’s autobiography is the only personal document about the 
Russian revolution which has so far been widely circulated in 
English, it is important, for the sake of truth, to read Krupskaya’s 
memoirs of Lenin to get another side of the picture. Because of 
Lenin’s complete identification with the revolutionary cause we see 
not a prima donna against a highly interesting background, doing 
“extraordinary” things, but a man to whom the revolution was life 
itself, for whom no task was too “small,” no devoted worker too 
insignificant. In this respect the chapter on life in London is 
especially instructive. Here we get, without the malice and in- 
justice which marked Trotsky’s book, revealing sketches of other 
revolutionary leaders. We see the brilliant aloofness of Plekha- 
nov alienating workers, one of the reasons why the Mensheviks 
failed and the Bolsheviks succeeded in understanding the course 
of revolutionary events. Krupskaya makes no attempt to picture 
Lenin as the one and only revolutionist. He does not move, as 
does Trotsky, full of brilliance and contempt, above a vague un- 
defined mass of knaves and fools. We get a healthy correction of 
the picture hitherto most prevalent in English: we see a host of 
little-known, devoted, able revolutionists working with Lenin whose 
sweat and blood contributed to the victory of October. Trotsky 
himself is depicted without bile; his brilliance admitted, his de- 
fects revealed through his own actions. If, after all, Lenin does 
emerge head and shoulders above the colleagues it is not because 
Krupskaya says so but because the facts speak for themselves. 
While Plekhanov and Axelrod and other Mensheviks, clever and 
futile literary men, play with such pretty conceits as that “under 
the new state of society there won’t .be any fights at all, only 
deadly boredom,” Lenin, hard at work on his pamphlet What is to 
be Done , plans organization of the revolutionary movement. “A 
Social Democrat,” he writes, describing the type of revolutionary 
who today would be called a Communist, “must not be afraid of 
long work. He must work and work without leaving off. He must 
be ever ready to do anything, whether it be to save the honor, 
prestige and pre-eminence of the party at the time of the greatest 
revolutionary ‘depression,’ or whether it be to prepare, plan and 
carry out a nationwide armed rising.” 

While Krupskaya’s notes deal chiefly with Lenin’s political ac- 
tivities, because they were the essential man, we get interesting 
sidelights on some of Lenin’s personal traits. These destroy the 
legend of the heartless, mechanical engineer built up by bourgeois 
writers ten years ago. H. G. Wells’ vulgar picture, for instance, 
of the “little man” who doesn’t care for flowers. We see instead 
a thoroughly healthy man, full of red blood, high spirits, and 
laughter; a man passionately fond of hunting and children; 
especially fond of knowledge, reading avidly not only on politics 
and economics, but again and again re-reading Turgeniev, Tol- 
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stoy and Chernyshevsky, loving Pushkin 
and Nekrassov, going to Paris workers’ cafes 
to hear revolutionary satirical songs, him- 
self often joining in singing. He even kept 
pictures of Zola and Hertzen and Cherny- 
shefsky in his album alongside those of old 
political exiles. These little matters are in- 
teresting not because they show that Lenin 
was, after all, “human” or a “real guy,” 
but because they revealed how broad the 
man’s concept of culture was. Yet, though 
“nothing human was alien to him,” he ap- 
proached everything as a revolutionist. He 
would not read the poems of Fet because 
they were feudal, not worth wasting time 
over ; he gave up amusements like chess and 
skating because he was so fond of them that 
they interfered with his real work. Every- 
thing he did, whether working out a plan 
for smuggling letters out of jail or a plan 
for an armed uprising, was subordinated to 
the central aim of overthrowing capitalism 
and laying the foundations of socialism. Al- 
ways he was animated by a “profound faith 
in the class instinct of the proletariat, in 
its creative forces, in its historic mission.” 

With this faith all his logic and will were 
concentrated on creating an energetic class 
party which today leads the Russian people 
toward communism and inspires the work- 
ers of other countries in the worldwide 
struggle for the creation of a new classless 
society. ROBERT EVANS . 

Viewing with Alarm 

Our Business Civilization , by James Truslow Adams . Albert and 

Charles Boni . $3.00. 

Although it is but a collection of sporadic essays and does by 
no means claim to be a systematic interpretation, this book repre- 
sents a definite trend in contemporary thought. It is the voice 
of a group of men whose function it is “to view with alarm” or to 
be “appalled” at the situation; it is the protest of the petty bour- 
geoisie against the swift depreciation of its values. 

Mr. Adams, would like to supplant our “economic” civil- 
ization with a “humanist” one. That’s the one we really ought 
to have. In this humanist civilization everybody would be a gentle- 
man, a scholar, and a judge of good wine. They would lead what 
Stuart Chase calls the good life. They would do away with stand- 
ardization, with conformity, with “keeping up with the Joneses”. 
A man w T ould “think out what sort of life he really wants, what life 
he is going to try to make himself”. In our own terms, the author 
wants to supplant an ideology based on the economic alignments 
of a period with a lot of individual ideologies made to order by 
the individuals themselves irrespective of class alignments. Which 
is not the way things run in this pie-eyed world, if Mr. Adams 
can recall the preface to Critique of Political Economy . 

Among other things, the book is characterized by that nationnew - 
republicleagueforindustrialdemocracy attitude of “ought to” and 
“should”. Mr. Adams deplores the efforts of the manufacturers 
“to get people to fill up their leisure with things , things that can 
be made and sold.” Sure. We think that’s a damn shame, too. 
But we don’t go around deploring it, we know that you can’t change 
the situation so long as you don’t do away with the “manufac- 
turers” entirely. Fundamentals is what Mr. Adams and his fellow 
liberals stumble over. 

It hardly seems possible that at this date, one who has made 
history his life study should speak of a classless art, of “art” as 
an abstraction. Yet read — “For one thing, the prime factor in 
business life, the need for making a profit, is at war with the 
spirit of all the arts and with what should be the spirit of the 
professions.” Now that isn’t a very carefully made statement, is 
it? After all, the Saturday Evening Post is also art, the dominant 
art of the period, and as such it is not at all “at war” with “the 
prime factor in business life.” 

But the book is not without value. Lots of informative observa- 



tion and the chapters on “Our Lawless 
Heritage” and “Hoover and Law Obser- 
vance” are really well done. I suppose when 
I, like Mr. Adams, will have to have two 
armed guards accompany me while the bags 
containing my securities are carried to a 
trust company, I, too, will “always vote Re- 
publican” and cultivate continental ele- 
gance and refined aloofness. 

EDWARD NEW HOUSE. 

An Erring Spirit 

Byron, by Andre Maurois, translated by 
Hamish Miles. Appleton. $5.00. 

Out of the dimmed past of Victorian 
- England and from behind a myriad of petti- 
coats that have long ceased to swirl, the 
tempestuous figure of George Gordon, Lord 
Byron, emerges once again. This time it is 
the biographer of Shelley and Disraeli, M. 
Maurois, who depicts the insolent genius 
who flung his poetry at a country which 
was steeped in the religiosity of Words- 
worth and had made the redoubtable South- 
ey its Poet Laureate. 

That M. Maurois refrains from pulling a 
dead lion by the beard and brings to “this 
erring spirit” a comprehensive sympathy, 
there can be little doubt. That he some- 
times verges upon historical fiction is, how- 
ever, sadly apparent. An eddying brain 
and a tumult of emotions are not easily 
caught on paper a hundred years after 
the feverish body which housed them has ceased to quicken, and 
M. Maurois has planted through the 560 pages of his book many 
beautiful, insidious phrases from which spring many doubts. How, 
for instance, does M. Maurois know that to, the mature Byron 
(pp. 238-9) a note from a love of his adolescence, Mary Chaworth, 
“conjured up all the enchanted regrets of old times.” It seems 
more typical of the man who threw off mistresses as other men 
discard their soiled underclothes that in 1813 the woman who for 
him was the “Morning Star of Annesley,” was, a decade later, 
dimmer than Orion on a cloudy night. 

M. Maurois has turned a searchlight on the countless facets of 
my Lord Byron who was to Lady Melbourne a cynic and to Lady 
Blessington a sentimentalist; the man who so admired the conven- 
tional virtues that he wed a paragon, Annabella Milbanke, and 
took to bed with him his half-sister, Augusta Leigh. And M. 
Maurois has skilfully woven into the warp of the MS the many 
anecdotes of the lord who challenged Victorian conservatism to his 
last breath. However, he makes little attempt to give a critical 
analysis of the work of the poet. He quotes it merely as a re- 
flection of the character of the lame gentleman, and this is not 
enough. 

The satire English Bards and Scotch Reviewers is referred to 
only in passing. The bitter Ode to the Farmers of the Frame Bill 
which was written after Byron’s espousal of the workers’ cause in 
the House of Lords is not mentioned. Nor does the Curse of 
Minerva , that scathing denunciation of British foreign policy, fare 
better. And what of the poem To the Irish Avatar (George IV) 
and the elegy on George III, The Vision of Judgment which Byron’s 
publisher John Murray was afraid to print because of its indict- 
ment of royalty! These and many other poems, such as The Age 
of Bronze which impales Metternich and Wellington in its sharp 
lines, cannot be ignored. They are also the output of him who 
wrote Childe Harold and Don Juan. The political career of a 
genius is certainly no less interesting than his career as a pale 
bedfellow. 

Byron lived as the Industrial Revolution was beginning to clutch 
England in its iron talons. He died helping to undermine the 
“doctrine of legitimacy” and the Holy Alliance in the Greek War 
of Independence. He sympathized with the frame breakers, 
recognized that their way was not the way out, but knew no other. 
His poetry was a threat to kings and a jest at generals. Although 
he tramped the middle ground of the Whig Party, although his 
emotions played havoc with his politics, so long as there is protest 
against oppression the name Byron will be remembered. 

RUTH BURNS. 
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Men Behind the Guns 

War for Profits. By Otto Lehmann-Russbilldt . Translated by 

Pierre Loving. Alfred H. King. $1.75. 

The jacket on this book asks the following questions: 

“Do you know that Alfred Krupp was an officer in the French 
Legion of Honor? That Alfred Nobel, the founder of the Nobel 
Peace prize, made his fortune in dynamite (the old rogue knew that 
peace could never come through peace prizes, C.Y.H.) ; that in the 
Gallipoli campaign the English were killed by guns which had been 
delivered into Turkish hands by Vickers, Ltd.? That German 
iron and steel companies exported basic metal to France via Hol- 
land and Switzerland during the late war? That the Hamburg 
explosion was caused by illegally manufactured poison gas?” 

After reading the jacket and opening the book you will find all 
these statements proved — and many more. This is a short book 
but it is packed with heavy ammunition against the war-makers. 

War for Profits is a remarkable expose of the international 
cartel of armament manufacturers. It tells with the aid of amaz- 
ing documents the interlocking relationship of Krupp, Schneider, 
Skoda, Vickers and that conglomerate personality, Sir Basil Za- 
haroff. 

The author, Dr. Lehmann-Kussbiildt, was a medical officer during 
the war and is a German Social Democrat. He believes that arm- 
aments can be abolished by legislation. (There are people who 
still believe in Santa Claus). But don’t let that deter you: read 
the book, it is full of worthwhile facts. 

... CHARLES YALE HARRISON. 

A Sophisticated Yawn 

The Obelisk , by William Rollins , Jr. Brewer and Warren. $2.50. 

Sick Saints used to confess how sinful they were; and sick 
moderns, who scorn both the Saint and the sin, carry on the 
tradition. Like tenth-rate John Bunyans, without any of Bunyan’s 
great-hearted courage and vision, they romanticize their little pen- 
ny-in-the-slot peccadilloes, their sick drifting moods, their dull de- 
spairs and tawdry doubts. And so we get such a picture as this 
of a useless youth who wants to wander the roads of the world, 
“afoot and light-hearted,” but who hasn’t the guts even to keep the 
girl he loves, and who settles down (in a ne-plus-ultra disillusion- 
ment) to make money and vote for Coolidge. 

Incidentally, we get dull behaviouristic conversations in which 
smart inadequate men, a modern girl, Louise, who dabbles in what 
she supposes to be ideas, certain Harvard students who seem like 
inebriated chromos of immature George Jean Nathans, the poor 
helpless dismal “hero” and his caricature-of-a-hillbilly parent, 
flounder through solemn pseudo-discussions of sex, Tolstoi, educa- 
tion, god, love, drink, and communism, with the general adequacy 
of Swift’s Yahoos discussing Plato’s Republic. 

The effect of the book is the same as if one saw a tenth-rate 
Boston vaudeville troupe giving a burlesque of Antigone. 

How long will such cheap, smart, tinsel, dreary stuff as this be 
the fashion? As long as we are weak drifters who wish to ration- 
alize our own defeat; who (because we have surrendered to money 
and “respectability”) wish to impose the ideal of yawning “so- 
phisticated” denial of all values upon our neighbors. The futile 
desire missionary propaganda for futility. 

Part of this book was published and praised by the American 
Caravan; but of course, caravans naturally are at home amid the 
monotony and the sterility of the Sahara. 

— E. MERRILL ROOT. 




ON My WAT 



by 
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The casual autobiography in comment and anecdote, cartoon and con- 
fession of America’s trenchant social caricaturist — a well known figure 
in American life. 



“I have read ON MY WAY from the first line to the last, read it 
with smiles and tears tagging each other over my face, and to me at 
least, this is the proof of a good book. One who reads and understands 
will learn something more of life, not of Art Young’s life alone, but of 
all life, with its joys and its tragedies, until one wonders whether life is 
a joke, or a trick, with the tragic end.” 

—CLARENCE DARROW 



“ON MY WAY is the homely heart'searching philosophy of a man 
who would rather be honest than respectable. ... It is the wandering, 
witty, wise and sometimes wistful account of how one man regained the 
clear, serene vision of his childhood before civilization made a butter' 
and'egg man of him.” 

—PAXTON HIBBEN, The Book League Monthly. 



“A most devastating and yet unembittered raillery against all the ab- 
surdity, cant, bigotry and stupidity of the day.” 

—NAT FERBER, N. Y. American. 



The American Family 

The New Generation , Edited by V. F. Calverton and Samuel D . 
Schmalhausen. Macaulay Co. $5.00. 

The American family is the nucleus of propaganda for the per- 
petuation of existing values, the cornerstone of the established or- 
der. Through its agency, conservative attitudes are engendered 
toward private property and the state, irrational taboos in religion 
and sex sanctioned and national, race and class prejudices fostered. 
For this reason, a class controlled educational system glorifies 
ecstatically the love of home and mother and builds up fervent 



ON MY WAY (fully illustrated) $4.00, postpaid. 

Send for your copy to 

THE ART YOUNG GALLERY 

BETHEL, CONN. 

On sale at leading book stores. 



ON MY WAT 
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The casual autobiography in comment and anecdote, cartoon and con- 
fession of America’s trenchant social caricaturist — a well known figure 
in American life. 
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A New Masses Book of the Month 

A FIRST NOVEL BY ONE OF THE NEW MASSES WRITERS —AND “A HELL OF A GOOD BOOK” 




GENERALS 
DIE IN BED 

BY CHARLES YALE HARRISON 



Published simultaneously in the United States, England, Russia, Germany, 
France and Japan. Now appearing serially in the New York American 
and other newspapers . 

“A good deal of Charles Yale Harrison’s fascinating book about his 
war experiences was published in these pages. It is one swell book. It is 
different from the average war book in three important respects. (1) It is 
told from the private’s viewpoint. (2) It makes no attempt to manufact- 
ure literature out of the war. The facts are there, naked and brutal. . . 
(3) It does not hesitate to damn the generals and the bullybeef manufact- 
urers and munition-makers and other profiteers. To this soldier distance 
lends no enchantment to the slaughter.” — JOSEPH FREEMAN. 

$1.50 Postpaid 



SECURE YOUR COPY NOW FROM THE NEW MASSES BOOK SERVICE— 112 EAST 19 ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 



loyalties to parental ideas. The capitalist press recks with senti- 
mentality on wife and mother themes. The Church utters shrill 
admonitions against those who would “destroy the sanctity of the 
home” and teaches youngsters to recite: “Thou shall’t not com- 
mit adultery”. Yet in spite of the combined frantic efforts of the 
schools the press and the religious bodies, the traditional family 
v is disintegrating and parental authority diminishing. Economic 
changes demand changes in other social institutions and the 
nature of modern urban industrial society is inimical to the per- 
petuation of a family organization which had its inception in a 
simple rural setting. Older controls are snapping. The new gen- 
eration resisting or disregarding parental authority are formulat- 
ing new codes of morality. 

The problems arising from this situation form the subject mat- 
ter of some of the contributions to the symposium under review. 
There is no unity in method of treatment, in content or in underly- 
ing purpose in the volume; casual, fugitive impressionistic frag- 
ments are jumbled with careful anthropological and psychiatric es- 
says. With few exceptions, the articles are written to appeal to 
upper middle class readers absorbed in their sex enigmas (See 
Watson’s definition of the home as “a place to have cocktails in 
before going out to dinner”). 

There is much data of high scientific merit interspersed in its 
pages although the authors sometimes engage in hyperbolic dis- 
tortions as in the case of the estimates of the prevalence of syphil- 
lis and of the frigidity of women. A consistent tone of enlightened 
frankness, free from conventional hypocrisy, pervades the en- 
tire work making it more than merely another attempts to exploit 
the demand for “sexey” books. 

— . BENNETT STEVENS 

Racketeers 

All In The Racket , by William E. Weeks and Edwin Seaver. 

Charles Boni, Paper Books. $0.50. 

All in the Racket is a swift-moving, muck-raking tale of a mur- 
der frame-up perpetrated by a police inspector against a young 



thief, who wouldn’t “cough up.” In a sharp staccato style, the 
authors have told an enthralling underworld story — but a tale with 
a doomed gangster as hero, a yarn exposing corruption in high 
places. 

Weeks, who supplied the story, is a Boston, Mass., attorney. His 
collaborator, Edwin Seaver, is familiar to New Masses readers, 
the author of the fine novel, The Company. The book has a fore- 
word by Arthur Garfield Hays, who points out that “eye-wit- 
ness testimony” and prosecutors’ tricks have doomed many radicals, 
ranging from the Centralia I.W.W.’s to the Gastonia Communists, 
as well as so-called criminals. 

— WALTER SNOW . 



Le Nuage dans le Pantalon, by Vladimir Maiakowski, translated 
from the Russian into French by B. Gorriely and R. Baert, fol- 
lowed by other poems translated by N. Guterman. Paris : Les 
Revues. 

This is the third in the series of Nos Poetes (Our Poets) which 
has been preceded by Pushkin and the poets of the New Masses, 
and is to be followed by Alexander Blok. These attractive, neatly- 
printed brochure-form books of some seventy pages extend the lyric 
expressions of the revolutionary poets of other lands into France, 
thereby strengthening the accord and understanding of the true 
Internationale of culture. It is fitting and inevitable that Russia 
should supply the first and most of these translations. Perhaps 
these poems will prove nutritive to France, the sponsor of effete 
ejaculations. France needs the ardor of social attack and the new 
prospects. And perhaps she will blame herself for what is weak 
in Maiakowski: the influence of the preciose, the bohemian. We 
find in these poems of Maiakowski two intensities: the intensity 
of revolution and the intensity of the thwarted articulation. 

HARRY ALAN POTAMKIN. 
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Nouvelle Age Litteraire by Henry Poulaille . Librarie Valois , 

Paris . 

Henry Poulaille believes that literature — all literature — is 
breathing its last. The reason? The advent of the radio, the cine- 
ma, television. Nevertheless, he has gone to the trouble of writing 
a 438-page volume about what he calls The New Literary Age . 

Thruout the book, however, its author never fails to sound the 
clarion again and again for this “new” literature which he says 
must come and of which there are already precursory indi- 
cations. The major portion of his work is devoted to these “pre- 
cur seurs de cette litterature neuve.” Not a stone is left unturned 
in a procrustean effort to show the new within the womb of the 
old. A French “Newer Spirit.” Poulaille, too, by the way, thinks 
that Sherwood Anderson is a proletarian writer. He has even 
managed to make room for Eugene O’Neil and Eugene Jolas in 
this exclusive domain. And whom have you? The names of a thou- 
sand and one scribblers of petty-bourgeois pedigree are offered as 
“precurseurs” of something or other that the author never quite 
clearly formulates. Evasion, eclecticism and general confusion 
characterize the whole book. 

Speaking of Barbusse: “What can be more remarkable than to 
write in the service of an idea. And in this light, the works of 
religious inspiration — I mean the true ones — will long remain the 
most beautiful. . . . Looked upon from this viewpoint, the works 
of Barbusse appear of a formidable solidity.” But aside from 
this “formidable solidity,” the work of Barbusse, like that of Up- 
ton Sinclair ( ! ) , has but transitional value, Poulaille thinks. 
Michelet and George Sorel are cited as high authorities on the 
question of the social significance of art and the ultra-reaction- 
ary Claudel is ranked with Eamuz, Bloy and Hardy as “one of 
the crowd” that is ushering in — well, something or other that’s 
different, anyway. 

“In the United States there exists a proletarian magazine of 
violent radicalism, the New Masses. Radicalism there has noth- 
ing in common with ours. So they designate everything of a 
libertarian tendency. Some contributors to this magazine are Up- 
ton Sinclair, John Dos Passos, Floyd Dell, as well as some authen- 
tic workers (Italics mine — S.B.). It is one of the most curious 
magazines. . . I do not say that there are not some mighty strange 
viewpoints among its editors. There is the tendency to emphasize 
titles like thief or murderer just as in France one might sign 
Mr. X of the French Academy. . . . But apart from that the maga- 
zine has a proud bearing.” 

No more appropriate conclusion than Lenin’s oft-quoted remark 
could be cited here to characterize this hopeless mass of petty-, 
bourgeois intellectual gallimaufry: “People bend every effort to 
conceive something extraordinary, and in their zeal to intelleetual- 
ize, they become ridiculous.” 

— SAMUEL BRODY 



Erich Weinert Spricht . International Arbeiter Verlag, Berlin . 

Erich Weinert is Germany’s best known agitator-poet. Ginkel, 
with his bore-hammer rhythms, and Becher’s verbal thunders have 
stirred broad attention. But Weinert^ with his solid ringing voice, 
is greeted with applause wherever he personally appears to read 
his poems. And he appears night after night. The workers anti- 
cipate something sharp and sarcastic, pregnant with grim humor. 
They are seldom disappointed. For Weinert, catching the mood of 
the minute into ready verse, challenges with healthy satire. 

His first volume contains some of his best poetical agitations. 
Sacco and Vanzetti, Unemployment, Censorship, the “Bonzen”, as 
the social-democratic politicians are termed, come in for considera- 
tion. Eoll of drums, shrill of factory whistles, voices of hunger 
and rebellion give swing to the poems which are known everywhere 
in the Germany of today. 

Although a sensitive reader of poetry might protest against the 
amount of soapboxery in them, one cannot deny their effectiveness. 
Weinert is most happy to have voiced the passionate protest and 
aspirations of the working class. 

Berlin, Germany . — ED FALKOWSKI. 



Thousands of workers await with impatience the weekly 
appearance of 

' 7*2 

DIE ARBEITER - ttlAfSTIUERTE XJEITUNQ ATIER 

(In German) 

subscription rates : 

1/4 year — subscription plus postage cost in the United States 
$ 0.85 — 1/2 year: #1.70 — 3/4 year: #2.50 — 1 year: #3.35. 

We will send A I Z each week to your home. Help us 
build a proletarian illustrated press. 

Send your subscription today to 

NEUER DEUTSCHER VERLAG — BERLIN W 8, GERMANY 



MONDE 

Grand hebdomadaire d’information international d’infor- 
mation litteraire, artistique, scientifique et sociale. 

Directeur : HENRI BARBUSSE. 

Comite directeur: A. Einstein , M. Gorky , Upton Sinclair, 
M. Ugarte, M. De Unamuno , M. Morhart , Leon Werth. 
Le numero: 2,30 (francs francais) 
Abonnements: 90 Frs. un an — 45 Frs. 6 mois. 
Service de librairie — conditions speciales de rente de 
livres francais. 

Envoi gratuit d’un numero specimen sur demande 
adressee a 

a l’Administration de Monde: 

50 Rue Etienne Marcel — Paris 2 ° . 

FRANCE 



New Masses Complete Sets 

We still have on hand a few sets of the NEW MASSES attractively 
bound. First two years, (May 1926-April 1928) — $7.50 

NEW MASSES — Bound volume June 1928 to May 1929 — $3.00 
NEW MASSES— Bound volume June 1929 to May 1930— $3.00 
NEW MASSES — Unbound Vol. (Full Set May 1926 to date) $6.50 



Es gibt ein anderes Amerika! by Israel Kassvan. Der Strom 

Verlag, Berlin . 

This book though written in German, is as American as Broad- 
way or Gastonia or Imperial Valley. The titles of the poems speak 
for themselves — “The Day After the Elections”, “The Building 
Trades Worker”, “American Justice”, “Coal Strike in Colorado”. 

The author of Es gibt ein anderes Amerika! is a German worker 
now living in New York. His book doesn’t contain a single poem 
which is not directly concerned with the class war in the United 
States. The poems have their shortcomings; they suffer from 
didacticism and lack technical resourcefulness. But they have social 
passion and revolutionary understanding, and these are still rare 
enough in the literature produced in this country to be important 
for their own sake. 

The book is illustrated with drawings from the New Masses 
and has an unusually striking cover. It contains an introduction by 
Dr. Alfons Goldschmidt, well-known in Germany as a leftwing pub- 
licist and an active figure in the German Workers International 
Relief. 

—A. B. MAGIL. 
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The Mill Workers Produce a Play 

Comrades : 

Members of the National Textile Workers Union in New Bed- 
ford planned a celebration for the second anniversary of the New 
Bedford strike on April 13, 1930. The Union arranged for mass 
meetings all over the city. But the workers felt that they want- 
ed something more in which they could express their fiery memor- 
ies of the great struggle. 

So a group of workers, most of them who had been among the 
best fighters in the strike and are still leading fighters in the New 
Bedford mills, got together informally and wrote a play. The 
idea for it, and the play itself came from Anton Ferrira. Manuel 
Perry, another mill worker gave a hand on it. Others suggested 
changes, worked out details. They called their play The Life of 
a Worker . In it they portrayed a typical worker developing 
through exploitation and struggle into a member of a revolutionary 
union. 

The Life of a Worker is a crude and simple piece of work. This 
group of revolutionary textile workers who wrote it without as- 
sistance, know nothing of “literature” and have no conscious lit- 
erary desires. Their only aim was to produce a dramatic utter- 
ance of their own class experience, in which as many workers as 
possible (as well as their worker-audience) could participate. They 
achieved this with a rough proletarian force and directness that 
proved more effective with the masses than any well-behaved and 
well-dressed “literature” or “drama” could have been. 

I don’t know how the group found time to rehearse and do all 
the other work involved in producing their play, for each of these 
workers is active day and night in his union. But they found 
the time. Between meetings, demonstrations, and the countless 
duties of the class struggle they rehearsed, built their own settings 
made and distributed leaflets, sold tickets. (W. T. Murdoch, organ- 
izer, recounts that during the first rehearsals they used real clubs 
for nightsticks, and they took their -parts so seriously, two of the 
actors were knocked cold.) 

The play was a great success and was given before an enthu- 
siastic overflow audience of New Bedford mill workers. The mer- 
riment was great when a worker like Neto, who was one of the lead- 
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A WORKERS CLUB IN SOVIET RUSSIA : The newly built 
Municipal Workers Clubhouse in Moscow. Built in the modem 
manner, it provides airy reading rooms , auditorium , stage , movie 
screen , etc. 
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ers in the bloody clash of 5,000 workers with the police force 
at the Dartmouth mill gates last January, was seen acting the 
part of a cop and quite realistically clubbing another union lead- 
er, Anton Ferrira, who took the part of the Worker. The actors 
needed no coaching to act the part of: Scab, Picket Captain, 
Young Worker, Workers’ Wife, Strikers, etc. 

The play was often written only in outline. The speeches, of 
organizers, cops, judges and others were often left to the actors. 
They knew these parts well enough from life. A stage collection 
made in the play was continued thru the audience by one of the 
actors while the play went on. The audience contributed as they 
never had before. The performance was splendid. Naively and un- 
consciously they brought to their little stage that evening a revela- 
tion of the new Workers Art in creation. 

For weeks afterwards the workers in New Bedford kept asking 
for another performance of The Life of a Worker. The play was 
given again on August 23 and the textile workers are planning to 
give it in Boston and perhaps elsewhere. 

It must be stated in conclusion that The Life of a Worker as 
played in New Bedford was not written and performed through 
any motive or conception of Worker^ Art, but solely in order to 
raise funds for the defense of August Pinto, one of the bravest 
workers in the great New Bedford strike, who has now been six 
months in prison for Union activity and is in danger of deporta- 
tion. Nevertheless, the whole affair revealed eloquently, if uncon- 
sciously, the deep hunger of the workingclass for expression in 
art and the great ability of the workers to create their own art, 
a Workers Art — powerful and indispensable weapon in the class 
struggle. 

New Bedford , Mass. —MARTIN RUSSAK 



A Letter from North China 

Dear Comrades in America: 

We send you good news: Twenty seven radical magazines and 
societies have just organized into the Federation of Proletarian 
Culture of North China. They are all under the banner of Marx- 
ism and stand solidly for the main requisite that every writer in 
the Federation must actively participate in the class struggle and 
against Imperialism. 

Our organ, Eve, will be published three times a month from 
now on. The renewed No. 1, will appear on August 1 and features 
articles against war and Imperialism. In this number we recom- 
mend the New Masses to the workers and students of China as 
the only review of revolutionary literature and art in America. 

We are also opening another bookshop in Tientsin. Beside the 
New Masses we want also to introduce American proletarian 
novels like The Jungle , Boston, Jews Without Money, The 42nd 
Parallel, Daughter of Earth and others. We ask you to help us 
in this. 

We have arranged to handle the New Masses thru the branches 
of the Federation and the bookshops of North China and I en- 
close complete lists for the purpose. 

On behalf of Miss Hsie-ping-ing, I have mailed you a copy of 
A Chinese Amazon, translated into English, which was written by 
her during her days in the Chinese Army in their Northern Ex- 
pedition from Canton three years ago. It is not a proletarian novel 
by any means, but it will give you an idea of the birth of a new 
nation as it was dreamed of by the youth of China at that time. 
As the moment of the revival of the Chinese Revolution is here, 
and in view of the fact this revolution will be a lot different from 
the one in 1926-27, the book may have some historical value. 

You will hear from us again and often. Meanwhile The Federa- 
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A WORKERS CLUB IN SOVIET RUSSIA: The newly built 
Municipal Workers Clubhouse in Moscow. Built in the modern 
manner, it provides airy reading rooms, auditorium, stage, movie 
screen, etc . 
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HENRI 
BARBUSSE 

in his new book RUSSE, portrays a fascinating picture 
of the present transformation in the Soviet Union. Because he 
SAW and FELT the DYNAMICS of the PYATILETKA, because he saw 

THE PYATILETKA IN ACTION 

. . . What history will record as one of the greatest human dramas of our time, 
the PYATILETKA (Five'Year'Plan) in ACTION is now offering itself to you. 



THE WORLD TOURISTS representing the INTOURIST of Moscow is now organic 

ing ONE special Five'Year'Plan Tour, in two groups, at special rates. The tour will cover thousands of 
miles across the land of the Soviets, for a comprehensive study of the great transformation now taking place 
on one sixth of the globe. 



SEE 



LENINGRAD — DIETSKOE SELO — MOSCOW 
(Nov. 7) — IVANOVO — VOSNESENSK — ROS- 
TOV-ON-THE-DON — SELMASHSTROI — UK- 
RAINE — KIEV — SOVKHOZ — SHEPETOVKA. 



COLLECTIVE FARMS — TRACTOR PLANTS — 
TEXTILE FACTORIES — NEW HOUSES — 
THEATRES — PRISONS — VILLAGES — RED 
ARMY CLUBS — REST HOMES. 



20 DAYS 9 STAY IN THE SOVIET UNION (seven weeks from New York to New York in care of the WORLD TOURISTS) — 
10 DAYS* STAY IN THE SOVIET UNION (five weeks from New York to New York in care of the WORLD TOURISTS) — 



SAILING: October IS, S.S. MAURETANIA — October 25, S.S. EUROPA. 



Write, telephone, or call personally for more particulars 

WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 

17 s Fifth Avenue New York City 



Algonquin 6656 



tion of Proletarian Culture of North China sends fraternal greet- 
ings to the workers and students of America, to the John Reed 
Club, the New Masses and all comrades. 

Fraternally, 

Tientsin , North China K. CHANG . 

Scandinavian Workers Clubs 

Comrade Editors: 

The Scandinavian Workers Club of Brooklyn Is organizing a 
dramatic group for the coming winter. We have in mind the pro- 
duction of the one-act plays Mr. God Is Not In by Harbor Allen 
and Money by Michael Gold. Please advise us of any other one-act 
plays for workers that are available. 

The Club is one of three Scandinavian Workers Clubs in New 
York and Brooklyn with a membership of about 150. We have 
about 500 readers in this territory for our weekly Ny Tid, pub- 
lished in Chicago. 

Last winter we organized a small drama group and this year 
we plan to make it a permanent part of our activities. 

Since our membership is actively engaged in the struggle we 
have had but little time to develop the cultural side of our activity. 
Our members are active in the trade union movement, for the 
International Labor Defense, and the Communist Party. The Daily 
Worker and the New Masses receive our support and the member- 
ship is kept well in touch with books, pamphlets and all working 
class literature. 

We are anxious to receive the co-operation of the John Reed 
Club for a series of lectures for the fall and winter. Busy as 
they are, we hope they give us a hand. 

There is hardly need to add that the club members are in full 
accord with what the New Masses is doing for the development 
of a revolutionary Workers Art. We know of its value in the 
struggle. 



FOR INSURANCE 

I. ORTENBERG 

All forms of insurance — life , fire , automobile , accident , 
health and burglary. 

BEEKMAN 6075-6 

123 William St. — New York , N. Y. 



MATTHEW WOLL SAYS— 

“Federated Press pretends to report all the news of all fac- 
tions of the labor movement but is particularly favorable to the 
Communists.’’ Read LABOR’S NEWS the news magazine of 
the labor movement, published by Federated Press, and see if 
Woll is right. 

CORRESPONDENTS: Scott Nearing. Ed. Falkowski, Carl Haessler, 
Horace B. Davis, Anise, Robert W. Dunn, Jessie Lloyd, Art Shields, 
Esther Lowell, Robert L. Cruden, Laurence Todd, Grace Hutchins, 
Solon DeLeon, Harvey O’Connor, Anna Rochester and 50 others. 
Here’s a $1 bill. Send me LABOR’S NEWS for six months. 



THE FEDERATED PRESS [] Send me sample copy 

112 E. 19th STREET, [] $2 for 1 year. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. [] $1 for six months 

NAME - 

STREET 

CITY 



Brooklyn, N. Y , 



Fraternally, 



HARRY NILSSON. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 



Will Proletarians Write? 

Dear Editors: 

The great wonder to me is that workers 
write at all. For the last two months, I 
have been a phone book carrier, putting in 
an average of twelve hours a day lugging 
around a canvas bag, crammed with direc- 
tories and weighing a hundred pounds if 
an ounce. Most of the jobless stiffs who 
take a fling at the racket throw it up at 
the end of the second day, tho they may be 
well broken to hard labor and need the jack 
like nobody’s business. Well, the point is 
that when I drag my benumbed carcass 
homeward about 8:00 p. m., it is all I can 
do to keep awake thru supper and a half 
hour with the Daily Worker afterward; as 
for writing a solitary line of revolutionary 
prose or poetry, flaming or otherwise ! 

I had largely confined my posterior to 
stools and office chairs in the months be- 
fore taking a carrier’s job, and my proleta- 
rian youth, while not out of mind, had lost 
some of its jagged actualities in the wash of 
the subconscious or unconscious, whatever 
you choose. I refer to the bald and un- 
pleasant truth that drudgery tends to make 
the worker stupid. No matter whether he 
has been “intelligent” to start with: brutal 
work will reduce his life to brutal terms, in 
which reading a toplofty magazine like the 
New Masses, let alone writing for it, seems 
obscenely irrelevant to reality. 

New York, N. Y. FRED R. MILLER . 

“Prosperity” in Pa. 

New Masses: 

A word from the coal-mining section: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, which- is to 
say Altoona, has hit upon the novel scheme 
of giving their employees a week’s vacation 
each month, business is falling off, the stores 
are cutting their advertising, the newspa- 
pers are cutting forces, and cutting wages; 
and prosperity here is still around that cor- 
ner wherever it is. Strange to say, a 40 
page paper can cut to 12 pages and then 
print business prosperity news on the front 
page. It looks as if things will have to get 
very much worse before they get much bet- 
ter. 

Altoona, Pa . FREDERICK COVER . 

From a Nice Boss 

New Masses: 

The working stiff has always been socked 
hard enough before, but with six million 
unemployed on the streets now, the boss 
doesn’t even put a kid glove on his fist any- 
more. 

Here’s a sample from a supervisor over a 
string of New Jersey chain stores, one of 
which I “manage”: 

“It is necessary to call your attention to 
the carelessness in which I have found some 
of the stores on my recent trip. Don't for- 
get you are very fortunate to be one of the 
Army of employed as the army of unem- 
ployed is growing daily. We have any 
amount of experienced applicants in this 
line of business for positions and we will 



not tolerate any carelessness on the part 
of the manager or their assistants. 

I do not care to be hardboiled, but I must 
have as near 100% efficiency as it is pos- 
sible to get from any organization.” 

Nice, sweet fellows, the bosses, aren’t 
they? Go to it New Masses . Give ’em hell! 

Newark, N. J . J. MARTIN. 

Critics Wanted 

Dear Comrades: 

Here in the backwoods we sometimes 
wonder when the New Masses will emerge 
from the old hangover of “bookreviewing.” 
I mean “reviewing” books instead of criti- 
cising them. The impressionistic, literari- 
ous, “clever” stuff of the Kenneth Fearing 
or Bernard Smith type has simply no place 
in a magazine like the N. M. Who the 
hell cares whether “Stirling Bowen is po- 
tentially an original” or if “Mr. Calver- 
ton’s paragraph on Poe is open to serious 
objections.” 

What we want is no subjective reactions 
but Marxian analysis. If they can some- 
how help it, let your reviewers stop trying 
so hard to be authorities on craftsmanship. 
A little digging at sociological roots and 
some consideration of objective effects will 
do them a world of good. 

Take for example Horace Gregory’s re- 
view of Margaret Anderson’s book last 
issue. It was well-done and interesting but 
not sharp enough from a class viewpoint. 
Why be a gentleman because the book was 
written by a lady? In contrast take Evans’ 
review of Only Saps Work in the same is- 
sue. It was a swell job, colorful, analytical 
and the kind of stuff we ought to have in 
New Masses. 

Sincerely, 

Davenport, Iowa. TOM MOORE. 

Black and White in S. Africa 

Dear Editors: 

Being twenty-six and having had 8 years 
Df killing labor in America, I returned to 
South Africa somewhat of a wreck. A work- 
er sure has to hump in your country! 

There are 4000 unemployed whites in this 
town now, out of a total white population of 
20,000. The blacks are doing the unskilled 
labor and the semi-skilled, too. Auto me- 
chanics are being ousted for cheaper black 
labor and South Africa is learning that the 
native is quite intelligent, all the bunk to 
the contrary. It’s a fine scene for the rev- 
olutionist to be observing. 

The natives are becoming interested in 
Communism too, and the minister of justice, 
who is scared stiff together with the busi- 
ness men, has gotten out the Riotous Assem- 
blies Act, which is sure going to be hell 
against both black and white workers. 

While I was in the States, I watched for 
the New Masses. Since I can’t get rid of 
the habit, here’s my subscription. 

Johannesburg, S. A. J . BRONSON. 



NEW MASSES 




A. B. Magil — born 1905 in Philadelphia. 
Graduated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in February, 1925, emerging abysmal- 
ly ignorant of the world he lived in. Came 
to New York in the fall of 1925 and began 
his education with a two-month course in 
job-hunting. The Passaic strike, the needle 
trades struggles of 1926 and a few other 
experiences turned him Red. Has contri- 
buted poems, reviews, literary and political 
articles to the Daily Worker, New Masses , 
The Communist, Labor Defender , etc. For- 
merly on the staff of the Daily Worker . 
Member of the John Reed Club. 

In This Issue 

Herman Spector — young New York writer, 
has worked during the past year as truck 
driver, street car conductor and on other 
jobs. More of his stories will appear in 
coming issues. 

Hans Scherfig — is a young Danish artist who 
spent a few months in America and has 
now returned to Copenhagen. First appear- 
ance in New Masses. 

Agnes Smedley — author of Daughter of 
Earth and correspondent for the European 
press, writes from Shanghai, China. 

William Seigel — New York artist, book il- 
lustrator, has contributed to many publica- 
tions. 

Joseph Kalar — is a lumber worker in Min- 
nisota and contributing editor to New 
Masses. 

Virna Haffer — making her first New Masses 
appearance lives in Tacoma, Wash. 

H. T. Tsiang — is author of Poems of the 
Chinese Revolution. His story in this issue 
is a chapter from his first novel, Chinese 
Red, which he has just completed. 

Kenneth Fearing — is author of the book of 
verse Angel Arms and contributes poems, 
short stories and criticism to various publi- 
cations. 

Horace Gregory — is author of Chelsea 
Rooming House a book of poems just pub- 
lished. 

William Gropper — has completed Alay Oop! 
a circus burlesque story in drawings to be 
published next month. 

Hugo Gellert - — has just finished a series of 
mural paintings in California. He is now 
back in New York. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1930 
From Our Critic In Moscow 

New Masses Editors & Contribs : 

This is unquestionably the most heroic period of the Russian 
Revolution. An indescribable shortage of products: neither meat, 
nor vegetables, nor fruit. The queues are long and omnipresent. 
There is a shortage of change; this petty annoyance makes life at 
times almost unbearable. Outwardly, it seems, life here has be- 
come incomparably harder than it was two years ago, or even ten 
months ago. I am mentioning these things because of the many 
tourists who come here, notice the obvious hardships, and are like- 
ly to go back to the States and spread utterly false rumors about 
the real situation. And the real situation here is as I have charac- 
terised it in the opening sentence — heroic! ! ! 

Victory along every front. Next to the amazing growth of 
collective farms, the greatest achievement is of course, the com- 
plete liquidation of unemployment. Two years ago such a hope 
would appear hopelessly Utopian. Now it is an accomplished fact. 
There is no unemployment in the Soviet Union. Quite the opposite 
is true. There are not enough workers. Industry is developing 
at such a dizzying pace that it absorbs more of human labor power 
than the village can release. The builing operations are unfolding 
all over the Union on a gigantic scale. Even the streets in Moscow 
have changed during the last ten months. In the center, as well 
as along the main streets, the wretched cobble stones of old have 
given way to concrete or asphalt. There are more motor cars and 
taxis rushing along the thoroughfares. Moreover, the sidewalks 
are more crowded t„han ever. The five day plan while it insures 
the continuity of production, makes every day a holiday for one 
fifth of the population; this is felt on the streets, in the parks, 
in the theatres, in the movies, in the museums. 

But figures speak louder than words. Listen! If you take the 
industrial achievements of the year 1926-1927 as 100, then the 
figures for the following three years are respectively as follows: 
127, 159, 210. And the year 1930-1931 promises to give the in- 
credible figure 310! Hardships? Certainly. The Russians are 
tightening their belts. But there is not the slightest suggestion 
of depression or martyrdom or weariness. Everywhere, one feels 
determination, pride, and a mighty revolutionary enthusiasm. I 
wonder whether I manage to communicate to you my deep feeling 
of joy as I write of these things. I wish I could transmit to you 
one-hundredth part of the thrill of living in the midst of all this. 
You in America need it, and need it badly. 

Yours for the Revolution, 

Moscow , USSR, August 2, 1930. J. Q. NEETS. 

To All Revolutionary Writers 

Three years have elapsed since the last conference of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Revolutionary Literature. 

Since then, Panait Istrati and Diego Rivera, two representatives 
of the 1927 Moscow conference, have landed on the other side of 
the barricades. 

But meanwhile in Russia, Germany, Poland and Hungary an 
impressive new group of proletarian writers have appeared. We 
will have these reinforcements at the next conference of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Revolutionary Literature to take place in 
Charkov in October. 

The problems of the revolutionary writers in America, Cheko- 
slovakia, England, and Japan will receive a great deal of atten- 
tion; the question of better organization will be discussed. 

The program of the 1927 conference was developed beyond ex- 
pectations in three years following. Organization has grown. New 
periodicals have been developed. A whole important new force of 
proletarian writers has sprung up. 

The question of literature, book publishing, the press, workers 
correspondence will be discussed; as well as the role of the revolu- 
tionary writers in the fight against Fascism, White terror and 
Imperialist war. 

From America Michael Gold, John Dos Passos, William Gropper 
and others have been invited. All delegates attending the con- 
ference must arrive in Moscow between the 15th and 20th of 
October. Groups of revolutionary writers who have not received 
an invitation and wish to participate, can write immediately for 
details to 

BELA ILLES 

The International Bureau of Revolutionary Literature 
Box 850, Moscow USSR. 



CAMP UNITY 

A Resting Place for Proletarians 

• 

Workers Cultural Activities 

SPORTS— MUSIC— BATHING 

MODEST RATES 

DIRECTIONS: From Grand Central or 125th Street to 
Wingdale, N. Y. 

By BUS: From 1800 Seventh Avenue, corner 110th Street. 
Fridays at 6:30 P. M., Saturdays 1:30; Sunday at 9 A. M. 

PHONES: Monument 0111 or Stuyvesant 8774 



As Always — 

Spend Your Vacation at Camp Nitgedaiget 

FIRST PROLETARIAN 

NITGEDAIGET 

CAMP - HOTEL 

Hotel with hot and cold water in every room. 
Bungalows with electric lights. 

Tents — to remind you of the old days. 

Cultural Program for the Summer of 1930 

The Artef studio (Mass theatre with the Artef) 
Comrade Shaeffer will conduct mass singing. 

Cultural Program — Comrades Olgin and Jerome 

Jacob Shaefer & Lahn Adohmyan, musical 
directors. Edith Segal, director of dancing. 
Athletics, games, dances, theatre, choir, lec- 
tures, symposiums, etc. 

CAMP NITGEDAIGET, BEACON, N. Y. 

Phone Beacon 731. N. Y. Phone: Estabrook 1400 

By Train: From Grand Central every hour. By Boat: twice daily 



Phone: Stuyvesant 3816. 

JOHN’S RESTAURANT 

SPECIALTY:— ITALIAN DISHES 

A place with atmosphere 
where all radicals meet 

302 E. 12th Street New York 



LIBERAL PRESS, Inc. 

G. CANNATA, Mgr. 

COMPETENT WORK IN ENGLISH, 
ITALIAN and OTHER LANGUAGES 

410 Lafayette Street New York 

Phone: Spring 1610 




Biography 

N. K. KRUPSKAYA 
Memories of Lenin (By his 
wife — just published) $1.50 

VERA FIGNER 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist 

+.$ 2.00 

HERMYNIA ZUR MUHLEN 
The Runaway Countess $2.50 

EUGENE LYONS 

Life and Death of Sacco and 



Vanzetti $1.50 

WM. D. HAYWOOD 

Bill Haywood’s Book .... $2.00 

ART YOUNG 

On My Way $4.00 

MAXIM GORKY 

My Life - $1.00 



General 

COURTNEY TERRETT 
Only Saps Work (The Racket- 
eer in America) $2.00 

MARGARET ANDERSON 
Mv Thirty Years War. (The 
Little Review and American 
Literature) . $4.00 

UPTON SINCLAIR 

Money Writes $2.00 

V. F. CALVERTON 

The New Ground of Criti- 
cism $0.65 

JOS. FREEMAN - L. LOZO- 
WICK & JOSHUA KUNITZ 
Voice-, of October — A Study 
of Soviet Art 2: Literature 
$4.0C 

ELSIE R. MITCHELL & 
HELEN C. WILSON 
Vagabonding At Fifty (Thru 
Siberia & Soviet Russia) $1.00 

HA T LIE FLANAGAN 
'Shifting Scenes In The Mod- 
dern European Theatre $1.00 

LEONID SABANEYEFF 
Modern Russian Composers 

$2.75 



LUDWELL DENNY 
America Conquers Britain 

$4.00 

O. LEHMAN-RUSSBULDT 
War for Profits $1.75 

CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
The Negro in American Civili- 
zation (A new study of Ne- 
gro life and race relations) 



$4.00 

SCOTT NEARING 

Black America $3.00 

WM. Z. FOSTER 
Misleaders of Labor $1.00 

I. LAPIDUS and 
K. OSTROVITYANOV 
An Outline of Political Econ- 
omy $3.25 



MARION D. FRANKFURTER 
& GARDNER JACKSON 
Letters of Sacco and Vanzetti 
$0.75 



INTERNATIONAL 
PAMPHLETS— (Prepared un- 
der the direction of the Labor 
Research Association) Modern 
Farming — Soviet Style — by 

Anne Louise Strong $0.10; War 
In The Far * East by Henry 
Hall $0.10; Chemical WarfarS 
by Donald A. Cameron $0.10; 
The Struggle of the Marine 
Workers by N. Sparks $0.20. 
(All five pamphlets 60 cents 
postpaid). 



Poetry 

HORACE GREGORY 
Chelsea Rooming House.. $2.00 

GENEVIEVE TAGGARD * 
May Days: Anthology of 

Masses — Liberator Verse 

..$3.00 




Drawn by William Siegel 

VOICES 

of 

OCTOBER 

The Art and Literature of Soviet Russia 



A Vivicl Study by Three New Masses Writers 



Joseph Freeman — Joshua Kunitz 
Louis Lozowick 

“What one gathers from this book above all 
else is that however crude some of its forms, 
art has become an actual, pulsating part 
.of life in Soviet Russia. Newspapers, mag- 
azines, books and plays are flaming banners 
of •'exhortation to greater efforts, vivid 
chronicles of mitakes and achievements. 
The Five Year plan has opened up vast 
new plans that leave one breathless. Books 
of this kind will tell more of the meaning 
of this new period than floods of statistics.” 

—Jessica Smith. 

With Twelve Full-Page Reproductions of Contemporary 
Russian Paintings, Scenes from Russian 
theatrical performances, etc. 

$4*00 Postpaid 



NEW MASSES BOOK SERVICE 
112 East 19 St. New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed $... for the following books : 







• * * 



Fiction 

F. PANFEROV 
Brusski — The Soil Redeemed 
.... $1.50 



LEV GOOMILEVSKY 
Dog Lane — $2.00 

LANGSTON HUGHES 
Not Without Laughter — $2.50 



CHAS. YALE HARRISON 
Generals Die in Bed — $2.50 

HELEN ZENNA SMITH 

Stepdaughters of War $2.50 

ANNA SEGHERS 
The Revolt of The Fishermen 
$ 2.00 



EDWIN SEAVER 

The Company $2.50 

STIRLING BOWEN 

Wishbone $2.50 

UPTON SINCLAIR 

Boston (2 volumes) $4.00 

The Mountain City $2.50 

King Coal $1.50 



V. F. CALVERTON 

Anthology of Negro Literature 
$ 1.00 



AGNES SMEDLEY 
Daughter of Earth $2.50 

JOHN DOS PASSOS 

The 42nd Parallel $2.50 

Three Soldiers $1.00 

MICHAEL GOLD 

Jews Without Money ..$3.00 

120 Million $1.50 



SAM ORNITZ 

Haunch, Paunch & Jowl $1.00 
JIM /TULLY 

Circus Parade (Illustrations by 

William Gropper) $1.00 

Beggars of Life $1.00 

JOHN REED 

Daughter of the Revolution 
and other stories $0.75 

WILLIAM EDGE 

The Main Stem $0.75 

MARTIN ANDERSON NEXO 
Pelle The Conqueror (4 vols. 
now issued in 1 vol.) .... $3.50 

Plays 

PAUL SIFTON 

The Belt $1.00 

MICHAEL GOLD 

Money (One-act play) $0.35 

UPTON SINCLAIR 
Singing Jailbirds - $0.25 



Children’s Stories 

MICHAEL GOLD 
Charlie Chaplin’s Parade 
(Illustrations by Otto Sog- 
low) $1.50 

WILFRED JONES 

How The Derrick Works 
$ 2.00 

HERMYNIA ZUR MUHLEN 
Fairy Tales For Workers 
Children $1.00 

NEW MASSES 
BOUND VOLUMES 



The new bound volume of New 
Masses June 1929 to May 1930 
(Volume 5) ’is now ready. $3.00 

Volume 4— June 1928 to May 
1929 ... $3.00 

Volumes 1-2 and 3 (May 1926 
to May 1928 in two attractive- 
ly bound volumes .... $7.50 

Single copies from May 1926 
to date can be had at 

25 CENTS EACH 




